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RESULTS OF RECENT 


STUDIES IN MARITA nner 


Lewis M. Teaman AND Ww INIFRED 


CONNECTION with a rather 


happiness, we have examined in considerable detail the methods - em- 
ployed by gther investigators and the results they have secured. _ 
babe selected for critical comment at this time six of the leading studies 
% published during t the last decade. Among tl the considerations which deter- 


uss mined the selection were scientific ¢ importance, ‘relationship to our own 


study, and t the desirability 0} of variety with | h respect to method of approach. — 
list: includes three studies based on n the anonymous ‘questionnaire 
(Davis, Burgess and Cottrell, and Bernard), one using a 
ey psychiatric interview (Hamilton), one a medical examination a 


(Dickinson), and one a psy chosociological i interview ‘(Mowrer). . For com-_ 


purposes, we have included a brief description of the recently 


Ss 


published ‘ Stanford research and have called attention | to the 


portant investigation that is being carried o out by _ _ ae 


~The above ye es ave one goal in mesg viz., the discovery of factors _ 


or explicit i in all of them is — 
‘a the are causally related to 
adjustment and may have predictive value as to the probable 


success of a given marriage. In the studies of Burgess an and Cottrell, our own, 
and Kelly’s, the problem of prediction is given a prominent place. 


married women. The purpose 


factual information regarding the sex life of strictly 


women as contrasted with women who would ordinarily come within the 


tla? 
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"purview of sician, _peychiatrist, social worker, or domestic yelacions 
clinic. Her data were secured by the use of an eight-page information 


schedule which was filled out anonymously. One i item in the schedule called : 


for a subjective 1 rating of the respondent’ s marital happiness o on a five 

point scale. This r: rating served as the basis for all of the author’s conclusions 

_ regarding the relationship between marital enolase and other variables. 

= the primary aim of the investigation was to th row Tight on the 

sexual history and sexual | adjustment of typically normal women, 


important to note the procedures by hich’ the subjects were § ecured. 


First, a preliminary letter v was sent to 10,000 women, in all parts of the 
ria: 
United States, explaining ‘the nature of the proposed investigation and 
asking whether the recipient would be willing to ‘supply the information __ 
_ desired. About one third of the women thus contacted agreed to cooperate, 
aie and to 0 each’ of these a a copy of the questionnaire was sent _ As it turned. out, 


however, only about ; a third of those who promised to ‘cooperate actually 

did so. The original list of 10,000 names ‘included 5 5000 furnished by “a large a 


national organization which has r representatives in practically every city 
town country, » 2500 from published lists of in 


“2500 alu mnae women’s ’s colleges and coeducational universities. 
pulations | which furnished the subjects. for this study were u 
ly above e the generality of women it in education, culture, and i in- 


DS 
Age: range, a1 to 83 y years; 38.3 years; :S. age distribution, 10 years. 
a Education; 692 (69.2 percent) were college graduates, of whom 102 had don 
4 graduate work. Only 62 (6.2 percent) had less be a high school education. — ; 
ae Occupation: 597 were gainfully employed before marriage, of whom 369 were — 
teachers. The remaining 128 of the ed scattered among many 


ne can on uess ow Cc ‘ose the res n in roup 


One circumstance should: be mentioned which may have affected 


ene of the 10,000 to whom n requests | for ¢ cooperation were sent, viz., »the 

| or that 5000 of the names were supplied in in response to instructions which : 

stated that it subjects were desired ‘ “of good standing in the community, 


with no known physical, mental, or ‘moral handicap. "Tei is — that 


| 
bys 
ton 
inte 
pproached, appears to have been correspondingly estab 
— 
— 
__ Happiness of Marriage: Very f were 
Very or perfectly happy, Happy, 814: Fair!  whicl 
— lc tive; 2 
ence of marital that the _ 
= 


a 


schedule after a psychiatric interview and were by the 


MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 30 


the list women neurotic ‘personality or unconventional 
ttitudes toward : sex. ‘If ‘this « occurred, i it ‘must also have affected the com 
position o of the smaller cooperating group. 
_ The questionnaire used by Davis was extens 


it. There ¥ was every e evidence of wholehearted c cooperation on the part of 


responding. Few. questions were left unanswered, and the information 


4 upplied was probably on on 1 the w hole. about a as s dependable > as can n be secured 


by the usual type of anonymous without personal contact. 


a a a psychiatrist (Elizabeth E. McCall) from | 50 we women who filled out ut the | 


sy second time. Although the interv 


matters -s relating te to sex = chon was s secured byt the i inter 


ose A commendable fea ure of this study i is the obj 


‘the author presents 


the ee are given with desirable completeness, and comparisons are made 
i ms of reliability of differences. Few con se 


sions have been drawn 
are not warranted by | the findings. An exception is the occasional ny 


her results. Sound anion procedures are employed, 


to” unhappiness, when it would be equally logical to assume that 


he causal relationship, if any exists, is in the opposite emint 


The author’s conclusions regarding the correlates of marital happiness 


ie are based on n comparison 0 of the 116 least happily 1 married d subjects with 116 


selected from the 1 unqualifiedly happy s subjects, th the ‘two groups bein, 


_ matched for age and education . The variables on which the two. groups : 
‘were compared fall into the following classes according to the degree in 
which they are positively or negatively associated with marital happiness. 


eliably associated (critical ratio of 2 or higher): 1 . Health before marriage posi 
tive; 2. Stability of health after marriage, positive; 3. Presence of children in th 
home, positive; 4. General sex instruction before marriage, positive; 5. Educational 
preparation for first intercourse, positive; 6. Attractiveness of first intercourse, posi- os 
tive; 7 Liking for intercourse, positive; 8. Equality between spouses in sex drive, 


positive; 9. Premarital “ spooning,” ’ negative; 10, Premarital intercourse, negative; 
= 


11, Outside employment after m marriage nege tive; 12. Wife's s sex drive stronger than 


ded indicated that the 
iz 
parity of age without sex adjustment, 
— 


ship with happiness: 
during childhood ; 3. 
Sex feeling for ‘other women (either with overt homosexual | practices); 
_ 6. Frequency of intercourse in early married life (slight trend toward positive rela- ; 


? 
tionship); 7. Use of of contraceptives; 8. during 


well with the views expressed majority of modern 
but differ: from our own findings on presence of children, sex education _ 


before marriage, premarital “spooning,” and age at marriage. Especially 


noteworthy is complete lack of correlation | between marital happiness 

either sex practices during 1g childhood or masturbation during girlhood; 


also between ‘marital happiness and homosexuality whether with or without 
_ overt practices. About 16 percent of the subjects were classified as having — 


in overt — yet the marriages of these were no 


life of normal women. Marital adjustment was necessarily 
matter | of secondary. concern in view of the fact that no information was 
secured from husbands of the subjects. The study was admirably carried 2 
and the results, within the limits of the sampling, are valuable. 


The Anonymous Questionnaire: Burgess and Cottrell. The study” by 
surges and Cottrell (5) is of particular interest i in comparison: with c our 


= wn because of the similarity of methods used in deriving a measure re of | : 
happiness, or ‘ “adjustment in marriage,” as the authors have called 


our was being planned the method of computing a 


al o 


“sche edule he ws was using, ‘together certain materia 
ms which composed 
Bee of the obv vious merits of the measuring scheme which Burgess ay: 


and Cottrell had devised, and because of the desirability of making, our | 
ef own findings comparable with 1 theirs, we adopted with certain modific 
j - their technique f for the measurement of marital happiness. The ite 
_ information on which the happiness sco score is based are for the m 
var io 


4 identical in the two studies, but our system of weighting ae 


ms s of 


q 
see ev E> of the intercorrelation of the items and the hihi of each with the d 
") rs. The effect of the Burgess and Cottrell method is to - 

ent score which correlates very highly with 


— 
_ 
- 
— 
|) alf 
— 
Cae 4 ‘measure of marital happiness was already in use at the University of _ | 
iii that: 
spon: 
&§ 
tistical pro- invali 
em 
ba 
— 
This 


“RECENT ST UDIES IN M ARITAL DJUSTMENT 

Notwithstanding this difference, the happiness or “adjustment” 


in the two studies are enough alike to give fairly comparable results. - 
= we mean thata a given factor, or variable, which is positively correlated 


with our happiness score could ordinarily be expected to show a positive 


orrelation with the Burgess and Cottrell adju: ment score. 


i. The end Cottrell schedules were | filled o out anonymously | by 1300 bs 


one e year nor more e than s six x years. 
“he ‘population was i almost entirely from n metrophlitan or urban areas. 


Nearly : all had graduated from high ‘school an and more than half had attended _ 
ollege on one or more About 43 percent lived i in rented 


‘Practically all of the subjects were native e white. Somewhat more aa As 


half were | ‘Protestant in and were 


or wives. The | group is therefore much younger and mu 
_ geneous in age than those used in most t other i investigations. : 


The population would seem to be for the | most ] part above the le general 
‘mean in education and intelligence, less selected than the 


Median age at time val ania was 27.2 years for husbands and 23.1 years 


t 
¢ 
t 


% 
ae 


"The authors do: not state the | precise e condition 

ow re filled out, but it appears t that precautions were not taken to insure me 
ea hat this v was s done by husband and wife independently without enn 


& one e spouse to know how the other answered the questions. Lack of each 5 


4 
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r own study, i in which collaboration was 
not ible ir ion was only 67. The possibility 
i e Burgess and Cottrell study may have 
in their schedule. 


feature of the and Cottrell ings was 
attempt to derive a prediction scale for estimating marital adjustment on 
the basis of certain background information which the schedules called for. 


This information covered such | ings as age, place i in the family, health’ 


isto ‘earnings, amount saved : 


ness of response and by introducing spurious correlation between the 
sponses of husband and wife. That collaboration may have occurred is 
suggested by the correlation of .89 between the five-point happiness ratings 
education, occupation, employment it 


w with men — length of co co 


an Ee tion and social-economic status of the parents of each s sabia: A weight 
AW me assigned to each of the above items of information k based upon the — 
correlation of the item with the total adjustment score. e. The 
weights the subject’ s responses \ was his pred: n score. 
"oy In their preliminary article, the authors have t reported the correlation 


of the individual items with the adjustment score. T hey do 


1 score for 526 a new sampling of 155. couples 
ot used in deriving the weighting scheme, the correlation between adjust- ~ 

ment score and Prediction score was 48. Highly significant difference were 
“alo found between the p prediction scores of 73 divorced couples, 61 sep- 
arated couples, 64 couples who had considered separation or divorce, and 
34 merit who had not considered separation or divorce. One awaits with 


nterest the more detailed report of this study to be published later. = , 


The Anonymous Questionnaire: Bernard. Jessie Bernard has devis sed a 


ale for 1 measuring 1 marital | happiness which differs considerably from : those 
escribed in the preceding s sections (1). ‘The schedule used consists of three 


= of paper each containing the same list of 100 adjectives or oll P 


_ dectigtive of people. On the first sheet, the subject checks each item that 
_ characterizes his spouse and double- checks or triple-checks those 
am “very’ or “ ‘most” ” characteristic of spouse. On the s second s i 
subject t checks (singly, doubly, or triply) the items de leemed necessary fc 
success in and ‘similarly on the third sheet, those regarded as 
detrimental. e is computed by c ‘comparin 


‘sneet with tho second and third. The form 


ed pres 


=percent of enfavornble- traits not marked 


ary eae above account was written, Burgess has indly placed i in my hands severa x 


“tensive data on the correlations of individual background factors with the adjustment 
eae He score. The material is too detailed and too valuable to be justly dealt with in a brief summary 
ix! coe and the reader i ‘is urged to watch for the promised publication. It: may be said, however, = 


with commendable thoroughness and cautiou and that the results are decidedly promising. d 
‘ i aS The authors have secured data on a considerable number of background factors not aie 


= 
| 
— 
"present 
elaps 


‘The assumption 1s made that i in our r culture a ‘marriage which builds and stabi 


7 The degree of satisfaction which each spouse f feels in the other is taken as an index 


of the satisfaction his or her | personality i is receiving from the marriage (1: 195). a 

3 The author has ‘reported scores for representing 146 m 


educational levels. and covered a wide age range. It included 31 
of relatively low marital | adjustment. ‘Fhe mean score of the non- 
‘clinical subjects was 81; of the « clinical | cases, 52. 2.6. The S. D. « of the dis. 


tribution of the nonclinical gr ‘group w 14. It i is ‘evident, therefore, that 


‘i ‘between successful and ‘unsuccessf 1 arriage. S 
indicate extreme maladjustmen 3 


The population of 252 subject yielded the 
_ Husba nd’s happiness score with age, r r=-. 29; wife’s happiness s score wit 
r= —.24; husband’s happiness score with age at marriage, r 

wife’ score age at marriage, | I; score 


age e at m 
our data for a 
shown by the last three items in the above list agrees with our ir results. 


\ modification of the above-described scale, correlating .77 with i it, was 
given by Bernard to 71 women and 64: men from 75 marriages, all workers oe 


on n relief projects (4). The subjects were also given the Bernreuter scale for ie . 
uring neuroticism. Some of the results reported are as follows 
_ Rated health of husband correlates positively with his own wn happiness 


score but zero with his wife’ happiness score. 

___ Frequency of i intercourse (computed by doubling the reported lapse ¢ of 

= time since ce last intercourse) shows no correlation with ; age > of either husband © 


number of years s married, or with happiness sco score 


he. author’ method of computing: frequency of intercourse a 


lati y of .96 computed by the odd-even me 
correlation of .74 between the scores of husb en method, 
ff _ technique appears to have high validity i usbands and wives. The re 
s on the scale and happiness ratings by 
| 
— 
roughly thedividingline == | 
—— 
ay g, it may be noted that Bernard’s negative correlations be ee Eee } 
| 
— | 
— 
elapsed since 
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valid sults for sizable 
opulations but is ow A course not applicable to small groups or to > individual 
subjects. The lack of correlation between frequency as thus computed and 
either age of subject or length of marriage is contrary to the wipe of all 
in 1 husbands does ‘not correlate significant 


| 


score of either ‘husband or wifes, neuroticism in wives is correlated 


"pare with 1 results happi ess scales of the Bu 


= data are sought.” ” He points out that it is doubtful if from the trainloads ae 
— ‘records which in recent decades have accumulated i ‘in mental hospitals — 7 


2 and 1 elsewhere “ ‘a score s of € extensive case s studies could be found which con- 
n data of a \ sufficient degree « of f comparability to make 


ces. 
udy, Hamilton developed 
covering st all phases of the sexual life and marital ae entire 
schedule to be used i lina uniform 1 ‘manner with all ‘subjects. There were 334 


questions: for h husbands and . 357 for wives (372 for wives who had ben 


pregnant). The same schedule of « questions was with husbands and 
pee wives except for items which applied to one sex only. About a fifth of tl the , 
uestions were identical with or paraphrases of questions used by 
of uniformity objectivity, the and all neces- 


Hamilton. No one else v was” ‘Present and the data were “recorded a anon 


feature of Hamilton’ study 


q 


connection with our own is ; the fact that for each subject a “marital satis- 
faction” score was deriv ed, based upon the answers to thirteen questions. 
as we are this was the first attempt ever made t to estimate 


4 cout 
dardized Psychiatric Inter ly aware of the inadequacies 
‘The Standardize psychiatrist keenly a of &g mart 
mm, 
= 
in bringing about an a wo to thirty 
tion of subjects and in br the questions ranged { 
= 


1. Respondent is with the marriage; 2.R Respondent has no 


pabits to which spouse seriously objects; 3. , Spouse has no habits to which respond- 
ent ‘seriously « objects; 4. Well- mated, socially and intellectually; 5. Nothing makes ~ 
for trouble between spouses; 6. Has never been dissatisfied with spouse; 7. Would — 
continue with spouse because of love; 8. . Would not press a button if by doing so 


could find the 1 marriage had n never - existed; Would wish to saatry, if unmarried; 


were had been) married “The other were 
married but to spouses who were not included in the study. The author ; 


ualitiesofspouse. 


_ The total range was divided as follows: Class A rene bvioaiy— 
happy Class gut -9), fairly happy; Class C (score 5-6), doubtful; 


secured his si subjects by. letting 1 it be known that he was ras making a research a 
on — in 1 marital s success and that he would give © persons ; who consented ¥ 
et in | their c own problems in return for their veep As would be 
expected, this method heavily weighted his group with maladjusted and | 
‘ae subjects. Slightly less than half of the ma — could be rated 


“MV 


as or better, while « one in in seven wa 


re of $5,000. Half of families represented had 


of the 
‘remainder w were in n business. A third of those in n the professions \ were » writers 


or artists. The t mean age of the women was about 35 years; of the men, 
about 37. percent of the women were inadequate as to orgasm 
ae 21 percent had at some time been diagno ne as psy choneurotic. The 


faction” and other factors, ie. the relationship between orgasm capacity” 


subjects was so” 


hat the interpretation of differences between subgroups is often” 
precarious. Comparisons. are given only i in terms of percents without c com- — 


putation of critical ratios of the differences. The author i is in general c com 


marital satisfaction by a numerical score. One point | 
ga 
— 
data are presented clearly and w 
rat 


statistical ‘unreliability of of a difference he has stressed. 
rtunately, the same degree of caution was not exercise n the 
popular edition of Hamilton’s work which was prepared by McGowan (10). = 
_ In that book, conclusions are drawn with little regard to the Satta) 
- findings. Because of the misuse which has been r made of Hamilton’ 's data, 
a was deemed worthwhile t to o have 


on happiness according to their statistical 
7 ‘Variables which show | little or no correlation with marital satisfaction iy 


include: 2 age of parents; wife working outside the home; wife having ag 

allowance; family income; e; college relative age of ‘spouses 

recency of marriage, except for the tendency for vee most recently married 

; = to be somewhat happier than the others; spouse oversexed, as rated ; 


by respondent; subject’s own sex. desire average; copulation less Or 


‘more than once a week; desirable disposition of: opposite-sex sibs ; Spouse 
being mentally like opposite-sex parent; Separation or divorce of parents; 
degree of armony or discord between parents; fondness for same- or 


_ opposite-sex parent; opposite-sex parent phy sically attractive; age at | a 
love affair; number of premarital love affairs; wife’s orgasm capacity. be 
Variables which show a a fairly reliable toa highly reliable correlation w with 


satisfaction or dissatisfaction for one or both of the sexes include: wife 


‘Sees with happiness « of wife; husband having more 
education than wife, co correlated with husband’ s marital dissatisfaction; 
spouse undersexed, correlated with dissatisfaction the wife who so 
_ responds; not more than four copulations per week, probably correlated 
with marital satisfaction i in both spouses; not having committed adultery, 
highly correlated with satisfaction i in both s spouses; ; sex daydreams, | highly — 
correlated with marital dissatisfaction i in ‘women (this question not asked 
of men); sibs of opposite sex rated as physically attractive, probably o 
related: with marital satisfaction in men; having spouse physically he 
Opposite- -sex parent, highly correlated with marital satisfaction jin 
not having had extramarital love affairs, highly correlated with marital 
satisfaction i in both spouses; having a a spouse who is described opel 


— 
inadequate, correlated with | dissatisfaction en at 


erpretation are not 


above statistical analysis. Most of ‘tenet 


nite a relationship i is pre 


ated wit h marital 


| 
| 
| ma 
“done by Leonard Ferguson and has Deen reported Dy him elsewhere (5). 2 
— 
— 
I 
harmony with the 0 ¢ 
hot present to a reliable degree. — 
| supported by his data are the following: that colt ratinge flow average wit 
| h respect to sex desire tend to be associ satisfaction; For 


ith wives s older than themselves show g greatest satisfaction. 


include ‘the ‘ollowing items: marked dissatisfaction : 


husbands who have more education than ‘their \ wives; ‘slight ‘tendency to 
+ - dissatisfaction in case of wives whose | husbands are older than themse ves; 


a slight tendency for copulations 1 more fre 
sociated with marital dissatisfaction. 
view of the nature and thoroughness of Hamilton’s 
it could not have been extended to include : a 


t three or four times 3 as large as that s studied. As i it is, the differ 
nces between : subgroups compared have to be relatively large before they 


can be regarded as statistically significant. At the same time, it should be 
_ remembered that a difference not large enough to be reliable for such small _ 
populations may nevertheless be quite genuine in the sense t that larger 


3 populations would confirm it. As Ferguson h has s pointed out, s such differences 

t ‘is nn} in so > brief a a sketch to do justice ‘to the richness a = 


n’s data. We have not even mentioned his 


eated ona larger and more representative 
|The Clinical Interview (Medical) : Dickinson. ‘The medical 


between sexual adjustments and marital satisfactions. Few practit joners, 
however, have the scientific outlook n “necessary to enable | them to take 


"advantage of their o opportunities. An. n outstanding exception ‘to the rule i is” 


women en numbered 4000. ‘Sex histor , hac 
been recorded for geo m married women. ‘The m more important data from these 


a records have been summarized and published by Dickinson and Beam (7). 


No other work of comparable scope and \ value is to be found in the strictly. 
medical literature relating to sex and marriage. _ 


The cases summarized ‘include 820 women who were married and living | 
with their husbands, 4 4° who were separated or divorced, and 40 widows. 
For all of these, sex histories as well as medical histories, were available. — 


4 


Two hundred cases for whom sex histories were ‘not were e selected 


Robert Latou Dickinson who ‘during g almost a half century of busy pe a 


rd 


< 
— 
— 
— 


random from the physician’ as a check o 


The group of 820 included some 50 brides and 768 women who were classi- 


~ fullness and continuity of the case records. The average record extended = 
os r a period of seven years, a third covered as much asa decade, andone > 
~ eighth covered twenty years or more. The medical and sexual histories of 


of the patients ran to ‘more than words. All records contained 
at least five freehand. drawings depicting conditions of the sexual organs and 


peers the average number of such drawings being about twenty per patient. 
he case s reveal a consistent study of the interrelationships between 


x life and the anatomical, physiological, , and pathological 


e of the patients when first seen ranged from t time « of birth to 70 i 
s. The middle 50 percent were between 26 and 38 y years, , with median 
ie at 32 years. . Nearly all were white, of native-born parents. Forty-two wer were a 
verwhelming majority of the husbands could have been classi- _ a 
ing to the professional, -semiprofessional, or higher business = 
occupation fan ny were wealthy. I In general, the: patients perhaps 
< ta re rese ntative of the women in ‘the: upper : strata ofa lar e metro lis 
y pr ge polis” 
seek the ‘help ofa ‘prominent specialist i in women’s diseases. One half 
‘first came for problems: ‘connected with childbearing, | the other half 


various pelvic conditions. The group seems to have been rather heavily — xf 


weighted with nervous and mentally disturbed cases. The proportion of 


maritally dissatisfied, roughly 50 percent, is s about t same as for Hamil. tf 
ton ’s group and reflects the peculiar n nature of the sampling. = KZ _ 


a circumstance that sometimes ‘makes the statistical comparison of 
justed and unadjusted. groups rather precarious. Patients: who expressed 


n with their marriage | seem to have been more extensively 
questioned than others. One cannot be: sure that all those classed as “ad- Be 


= without complaint” ’ were better : satisfied than some a voiced co com- 


plaint. The author’s interpretations are usually conservativ 

the basis of the data recorded; it is the information not rec 


of the authors’ most significant 


asa facto n the patient’s satisfaction with ‘3 ee “ 


oe = and the hemes are here minimized in favor of. the sexual story” (p. 442). It is 


stated that this conclusion refers to the * ‘total satisfaction” derived from the sexual 


of c 
| 
— 
Is in 
— 
dura 
| 
— 
| = 
scx: 
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however, “total satisfaction” with the sexual act is more a 
result of the patient’ satisfaction with her marriage. 
— 2. Intercourse i is a little more frequent in the satisfied group, has slightly longer oe . 
- duration, is more frequently pleasing, and more frequently leads to orgasm. All of 


_ these differences appear to be statistically significant for those questioned. = mi 


3. The satisfied and dissatisfied groups are not distinguished by “substantial dif- "i 


# ‘6 ference in health, education, character, or money. It (marital satisfaction) is — 

. ‘a state of mind which means entire acceptance of marriage or of life” (p. 233). 
.. The incidence of autoerotic practices, past and present combined, did not differ 
greatly i in the two groups. Evidence on this point involved chiefly signs present in| , 


6. Frigidity is ; not a merely | negative condition in the sense on the subject i is ae 
“without sexual desire, nor is dyspareunia. Nearly all in these classes show ow lll 
of autoerotism. _A few such cases have a physical basis, but the majority, can be raat 
traced to psychical frigid are not “genuinely so; dyspareun 
a Negative attitudes of th the wife toward coitus are | in a disproprotionate number At 

: of cases associated with the husband’s inadequate mastery of coital technique. a 

8. “At the root of that difficulty in woman which cannot break down resistance — 
ad freely enter into the life of another person is much evidence of fear. Some i egeall 
upon the sex side of life to the child or to the little girl lasts ; forever’ *(p. 442), 
Ble Compensation for love impulses thwarted in marriage takes (in 250 cases) s. 
urmandism, the arts, religion, morals, 
social and political ‘ causes,’ ‘the over-assumption of family responsibility, worry, 
and Illness or nervous preoccupation with self was noted 


ae 


am - porta cannot always be taken in any ; strict or literal sense. The evidence they offer — 
3 is indirect. For example, widows in describing their marriage, report greater fre 7 
quency of intercourse, longer duration of incidence of orgasm, 


d less n marital cmp ag than other groups, and their reports grow more and 


ickinson’ s conclusions are contradicted by 


esults of o our own n study ¢ concerns s the i importance of coitus a asa factor 
in marital satisfaction. It should be pointed out, however, that Dickinson’s 
tabular. data show only moderate differences between his satisfied and dis- aa 
4 
atisfied groups with r respect to such variables as of intercourse, ae 


i@ 


= are happy. Another questionable conclusion relates to the influence of 


ho higher education on marital adjustment. A After noting that t two thirds of | nis | 


were “maladjusted i in marriage and charac terized 


~ sexual, reluctance, the authors say that these 34 cases “are a cro me! 
nter 


"representative of the i acti higher education and sexuali 


of all other ‘investigators indicate ‘that this 


roup \ w as probably not a representative cross section of higher educatio on. 


» 
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nta ity, must | as thei 
of information can be extended to large populations 
‘The Clinical Interview (Psychosociological): Mowrer. A good 


a this er is the work of Harriet R. Mowrer (14). Her method, 


rigidly set course but tis directionally « determined 3 as it proceeds and lis 


We “never exactly the same for two subjects. Whi le the approach of | Dickinson 
is medical, or psychomedical, that of Mowrer is psychosociological and is Be 
oriented toward the analysis and a adjustment: of the 

covered be in all c cases. This large core includes 1 more 


a less detailed information on the following topics and subtopics: Pes pats a 
Family! organization (13 subtopics); : 2 . Cultural patterns (5 subtopics); 


Social i interaction: A. Factors i in adjustment and conflict between family and com- - 


@ Cultural (4 subtopics), (5) Pattern of life (3 subtopics); "B. Factors in adjust- = 
- ment and conflict within family group, (1) Economic (4 subtopics), (2) Health (3 _~ 
subtopics), (3), Sex (is subtopics), (4) Cultural factors (8 subtopics), (s) P 


4 R owrer ‘contends that a flexible i interview, w same time em- 
braces a specified scope, yields more valid data than or kind which a 
rigidly uniform and impersonal. H Her point of view is that since each case 


in | unique in the life experiences and patterns of behavior involved, it would 


be ; absurd to run, all cases through e: exactly the same mill. Much is to be esaid 
| a for this point of view. The flexible clinical interview has sufficient merit . = 
; . warrant its continued use, but it also has certain disadvantages that should | 
_ not be overlooked. Chief of these are two: (1) the difficulty of securing com- 


parable data for different cases, , and (2) the danger that the pursuit of 


4 cues will be guided by preconceived notions or by erroneous ' “hunches.” 
The particular procedures used by Mowrer derive | from her theory as t 


the qualities of personality which | she believes to be primary cause 


- marital discord. This theory (which of course is not an essential feature 
the psychosociological type of clinical approach) is is that the key to t 


success or failure ofa marriage is ‘to be s sought i in n the preformed permealicics 


a the. spouses, a and that the effective treatment of marital discord must be 
‘preceded by an analysis of the personalities concerned. 
Every i ndividual enters marriage with certain potentialities and impediments to 
adjustment. These “assets” and “liabilities” consist in general of the ideas of _ a 


as to what constitutes marriage, ,of complexes, and of dominant trends 
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found, some conflict arises in every | 
marriage | (p. 3 


hinks are chiefly” responsible for discord between husband and wife,— - 
y develope childh ood i in response to 
(3). patterns. "Each these patterns represents 4 an 


mode of reaction to ‘0 frustration. An of roles 


a both to his m marriage and toa secret ‘extramarital love affair. The third type 

of response is the familiar escape t through illness, drink, , narcotics, ae 

It ii is evident the foregoing that Mowrer’ s s emphasis i is on | for ned 


The dual- roles pattern i is ‘examplified by the husband who clings 


its 
the author as evidence: of of her theories. — 
: Our data tend to support Mowrer’s theory as to the i importance of the fo 
ties of the € spouses as factors i in marital adjustment but it 


- 
Tiare 


- lend only moderate support | to her r theory that discord arises ch chiefly fro 


‘the differences between spouses in n attitudes and opinions ‘regarding m 


iage on a few items have we found « a a marked differ 


sucess in marriage, of disorganization 


upress most psychologists as an oversimplification. Surely the thre 
ty Pe s 2s of personality defect which : she posits can hardly b be stretched to cover 3 ‘ 
; the myriad forms of maladjustment of which human n nature is capable. Be. as 
Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness: Terman et al. As the 


research has been fully reported elsewhere is sufficient here to 


investigator. was ‘not matter of requesting 


S omit their : signatures; our experience indicates that when this i is the —_ 


may become known. The te te echnique used was such as to > make it perfectly 


. obvious that no no one, not even the | investigator, could ever possibly lear 


ai any ‘subject had answered a single question (15: ff. Another: inno- 
as that the blanks w were filled o 


RECENT STUDIES IN MART’ 

sits three patterns of maladjusted personality which she 
il. 

en he first objective of treatment, therefore, is to change SE 

_ the treatment of 120 cases she was able to effect ‘complete adjustment” 

— 
— 
ne he method was that of the anonymous questionnaire, but th 

| 
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P 
marital in an earlier i ‘and 16). The next — 


"consisted of 70 questions, the answers to which furnished a numerical index — 
a subject’ s marital happiness. Then followed 90 questions on family 


life history, and nd specific sexual adjustments. 
was to find out to what extent marital 
scores can be predicted from information regarding personality 

and family background. In this connection, an attempt was made to 


Bee os the relative contributions to happiness ¢ of (1) personality plus ba ae 


ground a and (2) specific s sexual adjustments, 


rEg! 
— subjects were 792 married couples in the urban areas of es 


1e population was drawn chiefly from the middle, upper-middle, and — 

professional classes a percent had graduated from a 

ol and 38 percen me W 
ct family. The age 


“4 


| 


tonding to the way the various questions had been answered 


. The total prediction ‘score was then figured for each « 


on the personality an and background i items: taken together correlate | about 
50 with the happiness of either. “spouse, e, and that the average 


score of husband and wife correlates about 60 with their ave average — 


re. these findings are valid, it appears ‘that the compatibility ofa 
coors uccess can be predicted from a three-hour test of scholastic aan 7 . 


The * if” must not be overlooked. _ Our data were secured after marriage 
; (in. the vast majority of cases, long after) and the question arises whe a 


the re responses thus secured were influenced by the halo effects of existing — 


a happiness or unhappiness. To the extent that such was the case, the items — : 
would be invalidated for predicting the compatibility of a 
: marriage. Evidence presented (17) indicates that ‘Tesponses to 


our and background | 


| 
f collabor hale 
between husband and wife in answering the by 
he subject first answered 233 questions calling fo 
ing his customary reaction patterns, attitudes, interests, and opin. 
— 
of hu 
ip was noted between maritgL_ there 
TEE ex In the treatment of results the relationship was noted be ean 
: “PEE eo a happiness and each of the 390 items of information provided de st poe 
BE jects. This was done separately for husbands and wives. On 
= 
| = 
make 


RECENT STUDIES IN MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


the prediction scale has genuine 


Measurement an 


res to 300 es. 
marital happines ess score at the — 


of each ‘year ‘of married life, a score based on the same items yop tenet 3 


as were used i in our research. The final results of the s study will not be known eA 


sur 
‘we -up is to secure for each shied a 


for several : years, but a report h has been made (13) on on the follow-up of 82 


couples for two years. . For: these subjects, prediction scores based on the 
Stanford personality and ‘background items | correlated with happiness = 


scores at the end of two ears around . O, while the average rediction score 


of husband and wife correlated with their ; average happiness s score to the 
ee extent of. .60. These correlations agree very closely with those found by . 


and are ‘significant in view of the fact that the prediction items 

: ere answered by his subjects before marriage. . It appears, ee 
a promising begin.:ing has been made in the derivation of 


methods for the of a given marriage. At present the 


m his scholastic record for four years 


school work. That the first attempts at predicting marital happiness 
_ from a combination of psychological and background data should have — 
a yielded such positive results warrants the hope that extension and refine- 


ment of t the techniques will make 1 more accurate prediction | possible. +a 
The conclusion “suggested by the Stanford and Kelly studies is. that ‘the 
happiness of a marriage , depends largely on the happiness of temperament 
of the two principals. Indeed, this factor is so influential that a person of © 
ra _ happy temperament may f find some degree of happiness in a marriage in 
which the spouse is extremely unhappy. | On the other ‘hand, i it is | probable 
1 that t there are persons so lacking i in the qualities which make for compati- 
_ bility that they would be incapable of finding happiness in any marriage. 
_ This predisposition to happiness o or unhappiness i is doubtless a joint product _ 
_of nature and nurture, and researches on its etiology are urgently ni needed. : 
Conclusion. Our surve 
marriage is sketchy and | incomplete, but perhaps eno 


make clear that each. technique has its peculiar limitations. There is no 


4 * The two investigations were planned about the same time, and ii it — say 


ge number of physical and psychological measures 
the application of a large number of physical and psychologica 
ae 1 or newly married couples and the continued follow-up of their Fis PS 
of the Stanford study but include the same items on personality, 
ground, and happiness that were used by we 
= 
— 
— 
_ 
— 


single that at its an | yield all the needed 


facts. Moreover, i in any particular investigation the facts secured may be 
_ valid only for a given time, a given locality, and a given culture. In another - x: 
age and another the correlates of marital may 
| 


= some of the earlier causes lose their effects. These changes may be relatively slow or 


they may come about with cataclys smic sped; in any case they call for endless m modi- 


~ fications of diagnostic and research procedures and for plasticity of i interpretati r 
on the part 0 of all who use them (15: 378) 

Finally, we would call attention to the: desir 


- marriage by investigators of different points me view and training. The 


en ‘comprehensive study of several hundred marriages by the joint efforts | of 
=~? group of geneticists, gynecologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, and psy- 
: chologists would add far more to our knowledge tl than five rate studies, 7. 


each utilizing only ; a single type of expertness. In the meantime, we would © 

especially emphasize the desirability of combining | the statistical and clini 

cal approaches. Meaningful clinical analyses are —_ nsive 


_ never be entirely replaced by the routine applicati 
any other "type. of statistical technique. * 
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 Currorp Kirkpatrick 


ailed by both radical and conservative. Not a 
as about to be crushed between the 


Pasco and the nether millstone of Communism. ‘Ati 
true that in in 


i ‘ The purpose of this paper is to present a specific piece of a 
a road research i in its methodological s etting. It is hoped that this ent onl 
will aid in making clear the following thesis. With the opposition of thi 


x qualitative a and quantitative methodological camps, there | tends to be a 
dissociation of criteria of scientific worth. Given this dissociation, a a readily 
ae classified piece of scientific work may be judged only according to the cri, 
= = stressed in one methodological universe. The middle-of-the-road study | ek 
2 ay be attacked as lacking the full assortment of virtues stressed | by the os 


statistician and also. for absence of virtues revered by the nonquantitative | 
is researcher. Notwithstanding this attack on what, to both sides, : savors of 
treason, iddle-of-the-road study ‘might rate high, if all 


of scientific orth were fairly applied. 


eat 


ret 


rim 


on various grounds. To some critics, the research report may seem m 


| the he cake and t the methodological essay the frosting. For others, the ne a 


may | be reversed. W hile dealing in analogies, one should not stop short of 


€ the ‘Sugg stion that for more hostile critics it may all seem “‘tripe.” At least, 
if there is an. attempt at a balanced ration. It may further be noted that 4 2 
: _ vision of labor is often carried too far. Not infrequently, « one sociologist — 


passes j judgment upon research h methods but finds little time to o do research. 


Another r may plod ‘through the « e drudgery of painstaking research wh is 
‘not illuminated by detached ‘methodological insight. ‘Perhaps th the umble | 


research to be here reported may be regarded as an attempt to: earn the o 
right to a bit of speculation concerning sociological m ethod. emis: 
ey was p erhaps inevitable by virtue of some strain toward consistency — 


that quantitative methods developed in the other 1 natural sciences should 


slow! ermeate the culture attern of American sociolog Often, extreme 


claims were made i in support ¢ of measurement as essential to any truly scien- 


te tific procedure. Extremes generate extremes in cultural processes. — 
intellectual i interests were supported i in their opposition by y others sincerely 


| 
— 
— 


Space does not permit the rattling of bones of contention between the 


quantitative and ne nonquantitative ‘schools. Antithetical culture patterns 


: —— as militarism m and pacifism, ¢ communism and fascism, are not sharply 
contrasted 0 on every issue. T he sa same is true and nonquanti- 


“thoughtways”’ o 
associated, often and , with terms such as 
pirical, objective, numerical, operational, inductive, analytical, behavioris. 
tic, factual. The nonquantitative approach i is loosely labeled deductive, 
logical, configurational, intuitive, artistic, verbal, meaningful. It is often 
identified with the case method or the historical method. 
While a difference at least in emphasis undoubtedly exists, the writer — eo 
does not idéntify himself with these distinction- patterns. | He is concerned. 
only with the fact that sociologists act “a ‘as if” these distinctions were e valid. 7 
oe Recently, there have been a appropriate a attempts to point out limitations, ee 


and convergences. An ¢ eminent practitioner in the quantita- 


4 
an statistical procedure. Rice hee. demonstrated that = 
there i is a a qualitative aspect to the definition of units for statistical pur- 
poses. * Despite | his personal interest in n qualitative ‘methods, W aller has a 
P: panel out in a spirit of fairness and tolerance the interdependence o of 
3 a. quantitative and nonquantitative methods.* Bowers has clearly and vigor- 
ously shown haga an and structure must be 


or qualitative. 
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onship between quantitative and nonquantitative procedures. Quan- __ 
aire and qualitative studies still tend, however, to be evaluated pol 
3 


separate frameworks rather than by general c criteria ¢ 1 of scientific merit. 


While. this dissociation exists throughout the entire s sociological realm, 
illustrations m may appropriately be restricted | to studies of the family. Ad- 
 mittedly, this present venture is qualitative and impressionistic. 
a At one extreme of a 1 quantitative-qualitative continuum would be certain _ a 
so-called objective studies _ in family life which undertake some simple 


ares 
counting operation | and yet fail to set facts i into a conceptual framework. | 
“| a size of family m may be investigated within a limited area with a mere 
pothesis that some families are bigger than others. . The counting is ace 
ae however, the tables are complete, the figures are readily aenereall 
* - sible to another investigator w who would doubtless obtain the same results. _ 
Not t infrequently, th the passion for objective | ‘quantification makes ‘sociolo- 
gists into camp followers for some other area of scientific discipline. Ev ven 
when ¢ encroa achment upon biology, economics, or demography i is avoided, “ees 
9 unting and classification of human responses in these situa- 74 
tions may be lac king i in imagination and insight. Impressive accumu “es SAAS 
| of facts ts concerning family life have been made without conceptu ual nad : 


sistency and without implications for the pattern of sociological thought. 
‘Per 


haps the: reliance ii in the quantitative camp upon verifiability and | seem- 
i ingly precise e numerical description as criteria of scientific worth to the — 
exclusion of richness in hypotheses is responsible in part for the common 
has: so-called positive results: are significant. It is 


= 


to criteria 
camp such of evi idence, insight, Pmeaningfulness, 
range of implications, and the like. T a failure R 
a apply consistently all all of the general scientific worth 


eor atyeicel are by case method. A 


nve vidence from d ams, verbal associations, and 


K. “The Overevaluation of Love,’ Psychoanal. 605-638; 
| in Female Psychology—Functjonal Female Disorders,”’ 31, Review for 
1932-33 of the Psychoanalysis; “The from Ww the 


Alice Ructle-Gerstel has made a brilliant attempt to combine 
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In such studies, consistency, penetration, richness of implications 


4“ applied as criteria of evaluation, at least by critics of the qualitative school. = ; 
~ Within the framework, it does not occur to anyone t to question | sampling — 


‘procedure, to check upon reliability or validity i in th the : statistical sense. _— 
not ask whether or not another 1 investigator through identical 


and obtain the samer The transm 


” or “tends” 
they i ‘impinge upon | n the minds of scientific ‘readers. There i is relatively. 


little concern for the precise checking ¢ of results against : those obtained by 

a other investigators under standardized conditions. When a blast of criti- 

cism comes from the quantitative camp, it is generally based upon disso- 
— criteria pertaining to the quantitative culture pattern in sociology.? 


The writer would contend that the Present dissociation of methods and 

‘of criteria for evaluati ing scientific worth i is out of harmony with the § > grow 
unity of science. Lundberg has attempted to a common th 


a% unity by pointing out that the data of all sci — 
_of organisms in environment.'® Such a formulati 


on shou 
be permitted to obscure distinctions responses 


3 given person directly within himself, and those inferred in other persons 
- from primary s sense data. Each individual sc scientist experiences more or less 


personal s sense data ch shape themselves into conceptual patterns 


which are inferred e nomena: : (a) the natu 


in terms or r degree, an an 


= more scientific epistemological processes include comparison, =m | 


, fication, and the ‘making of logical i inferences es according to to rules derived from 


other scientists’ speech reactions which are characteristic. of the. scientific 
culture. There is a constant checking of the Private conceptual 
against the public conceptual world of science as expressed in 1 speech reac- bs a 
tions and the symbolic behavior products such as printed words, charts, tsi 
_ tables, and ‘mathematical symbols. Science i is in essence ‘4 conceptual pat ae 


Wk 
tern: having reciprocal implications, a pattern which is common to 


considerable body of men by virtue of similar sense impressions and simila: ¥ 


— 
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rules of logical thought this pattern being constantly checked and modified * 
consistency with new sense data. 


plexi y od force the scientist to seek 

i intuition, philosophy, or art. When he can influence others t to follow down = 
his private epistemological path back to the area of common knowle edge, 
the public conceptual world of science is expanded. + 


Perhaps an analogy will Il make more e clear the unity y of science i in ; 

general criteria for "evaluating scientific worth. As Woodard has shown, | 


sh conde to reject values is itself based on certain unprovable 
1 By analogy, then, science may be regarded as a public edifice, 


“always in of building through» the contributions of 


ing to his fellow scientific builders. It would seem that, taking science as a 
whole, five criteria have been applied to the materiale and structures that | 


One a1 criterion is that. of verifiability. In general, s scientists dé s demand of an 
offering that i it be verifiable in accordance with two meanings gs of the term. 
In one sense, verifiability implies repeatability of procedure. An examining 


or verifying committee should be able to follow clearly stated procedures 
- to check upon original results. The offering also should be verifiable - 
_ in the sense that it is already © verified by the investigator for sampling, 


validity, and iabiliy of i instruments, a and correctness of mathematical 


A second criterion is transmissibility study offered for consideration 
| should be so precise in its description that it can | be communicated to other | ae: a ae ba 

; sy scientists. Obviously, a mathematical formulation can be transmitted from 4 


é 
_ person to person or, at least, from mathematician to mathematician, with- 


out distortion and with identical meaning for each person. T his is less true 
of verbal description. By analogy, the facts and concepts derived from a ee. 
study which m meets this criterion are like bricks so standardized that any 


man can apply them in constructing the edifice, : 
. A third criterion of scientific merit is consistency. A scientific con tribution. 


ted in various combinations. The ‘convergence of evidence, however, 
early points in certain directions. Such ; a study might | be compared toa 


of structural steel balanced, braced, and interwoven maxi- 
Pv A fourth criterion might be called scope. Studies may vary : as to the num- fe rs 


ber r and variety of of ewe dealt with. There may be be Liatine degrees of 


: 
— 
a Science,” Social Forces, October 1932, 28-43. | 
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oe penetra ion in the sense of takin jee obvious facts and 

ae relationships and in viewing the phenomenon in question from varied points an 
__ of view. The laws of Mendelian inheritance, for example, include i in their a 
_ scope several levels i in the hierarchy of the sciences. s. By analogy, th the con- 


a aA tribution of the individual s scientist which meets this criterion is like a a alarge 


1g m re f the total edifice, 


“g pile of building materials which can increase the size of the tota 


eh be applied to the s structure re and contribute to the more lofty s spires. s. 


on an ‘additional supply of raw ‘materials. A study which has implications seems _ 
= to have one or more of three’ characteristics: furtherance of prediction, — 
furtherance of control, and fruitfulness. Pasteur’s classic experimental study 


anthrax imight be cited as an example of a research having implications 


in each of these three ways. To: return to the analogy ¢ of the scientific edifice, . 
if 


it may be suggested that the study with implications i is like a keystone — 
which brings other stones into an ordered relationship. A design is created _ 
a such that other parts of the building may be inferred from what is already — rate 

__ known. Perhaps some new use or function i is provided f for r the building. The be he 

study with {fruitful implications i is one that alters the existing design and 


the foundations for "new additions to the existing structure. 

a 2 Such are the e oustanding c criteria presented with the aid of a somewhat la 


bored tow No originality is ; claimed for eae formulation, and it, too, 
. It is rome merely to 


rightly or wrongly, quanticative ‘studies tend to be 
and sometimes 
e. Qualitative studies tend to o be evaluated by the criteria a of cc nsistenc Icy 


ns; also, as in certain historical studies, 


raluate 


study in tha 
pre es more commonly dealt with 1 by | historical or case se study methods. 


on Iti is presented as an 1 illustration of, ‘rather than, ; a validation of the middle-_ 
_ of-the-road approach. In formulating the procedure, a 


similar ‘to that suggested by Lundberg was kept in mind, : 


= : Bex * This  stady was made pone by a grant from | the fluid funds of the Graduate School of 


2G. A. Lundberg, “The ‘Thoughtways 


|| 
att 
|) 
dy perhaps has implications in propo mari 
where) es in the thoughtways of fellow scienti  towa 
tentiality of forcing chang} materiale may he more jmnc 4 with 
ant 
— 
— 
— adjus 
is judged by selected criteria ra : e if all 
camps and is judge ectable showing might Family 
y way of illustration, a middle-of- udy is concerned with attitudes 
By way of 1 sented.* The study is concerne 
i family institution will be marital adjustment. It is a middle-of-t of Attit 


atterns, definitions of situations, folkwa and roles t0 
a relationship between feminism and marital adjustment. é 


— @) In the second place, from general evidence plus tentative experimen- | 


ta’ tion, three were formulated: (a) or 


toward on part of husbands wives tends to be 
with marital 1 maladjustment. | ~The formulation was o of hypotheses rather 


than of theorems as the latter term seems to be used by Lundberg. Neither 
“attitude toward feminism, “marital maladjustment, or ‘tends to be 


associated” could be precise without some degree definition. 
Furthermore, without ‘more precise definition, ‘perimental vericaton 


A third step, therefore, was ‘the ‘operational definition ‘of “attitude 
- toward feminism” by the « construction on of a scale for the r measuring of such a 
des. At this point, a a sin | against the Holy Ghost « of pure operationalism | 
t be confessed. The wr writer did attempt to find o out what he was — 


in ing before beginning the measurement. 


was a long one, Patan to several 1 bypathe. sath he net result was par possi- 


The fourth step of giving an dehnition to | 
djustment” more difficult Peers less carried out. At the 


ties 


in The Modern 
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I _ body of fact and theory concerning the family institution. Interpretati sc a 
| 
extreme attivades on the mart of wives tend to he associated 
on the part of wives tend to be associated with fed 
— 
classify marital adjustment is confronted 4 
| B. W. Burgess and Leonard Cottrell, “The Prediction of Adjustment in 


quality in a marriage w e couple 


a as maladjusted. Marital adjustment was crudely defined in a similar way. z 
(9) ends to be associated” was defined by in terms of 
a "The final preliminary s step was was s the collection 1 of feminism sco scores 8 from Pe 
e sample of well and poorly idjusted couples. The | ‘ocedure and the 
were described i in a previous article.!8 
he results tended to confirm the first hypothesis that patriarchal atti- 
i ands tend to be associated with marital maladjustment. T he 


‘mean total score the 104 well husbands ‘was 13.97 ar and for the 


stands refuted, for the 104 well adjusted wives in. 
sample'of well adjusted couples | had a mean total score 0 of 16. 98 i in con- 


om Inn regard to the t third hypothesis, i it was s found that the: mean nof the s score = 

discrepancies as between husband and wife was 8. 69 in the | case _ - 


well-adjusted couples. The corresponding mean of the score ‘discrepancies 
Tae — for the 70 poorly adjusted couples was 12.30. The difference of means was, 
therefore, 3: 61 with a sigma difference of 2.72. The critical ratio. isnot par- 


ure 


= 
lated to marital maladjustment may also be checked by ‘measures t ; 
correlation. The total scores of husband and wife in the case of the poorly on 


adjusted couples were correlated and yielded a coefficient of +.46 with | a 


of .077.. ‘The corresponding | correlation for ‘the well ‘adjusted 
was +. 64, with 2 a sigma of 058. The difference i in 1 coefficients of 18 


rought forth : as to a mouse. Nevertheless, the resea ch 


ere e reported may aid i in illustrating: previously n mentioned criteria of se 
tific : worth. With respect 1 to all | five criteria, there are serious s defect ‘a 
a (1) The results ¥ were € not verified for other t han middle c class § groups. 
Partial or complete returns were obtained from only 56 percent of the test 
packets: sent out. ‘The results might have been had all 
in ili 
—— | 
Fe C. Kirkpatrick, ‘ “Community of In 


” The Family, June 1937, 1 33-137. 
ms Cc ‘Kirkpatrick, * ‘Factors i in Marital Adju ment 
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in but it is improbable the differences are due to chance. 
but it is improba ££. 
resear 
simila 
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Usage 
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can. 


The relationships, positve and negative, between the 
variable of feminist attitude and the attribute of marital 


“Et tu, Brute” to a 
the writers of purely verbal description. 


Q) With respect to consistency, flaws ; are also to be found. In addition 


to minor inconsistencies which cannot be reported in the available space, 
one of the three apparently wage penne hypotheses was refuted. Pos- 


bodies. ‘It is not ao as to whether an association is due to extreme cases 


(4) T Phe scope of the is narro yas sm 
and selected. ‘The hy potheses were highly specific. cultural, 
_ psychoanaly tic approaches were ignored. The penetration of the study _ 


sufficient to answer of how and why or to different 


(5) In regard to the criterion of implications, serious are 


quite apparent. The findings will not force a rebuilding 0 of the sociological sate 


e Prediction, control, fruitfulness are attained only in a 


f Turning to the more favorable side of the picture, i it can be argued th 
_ when al all criteria are fairly ‘aiteks and this s middle-of-the-road s study i is  ° ire 


= with ‘studies from the the extreme methodological camps, ‘the score ~ 
not too low. The a application on of the criteria discloses a few virtues 
1) Verifiability can be ae in some e degree for this illustrative bit — 


~ research. The details of procedure are a matter of public record. Another ; 


“similar group and check for mista of mathematics or logic. Furthermore, 
in the experiment c could | be ‘repeated with different groups. If the findings w were 


same, the implications of the original ‘research would be extended. ae 


ay be argued that some verification has already taken place in that sam 3 
pling « errors and the reliability and validity of instruments have been taken © 
into account. Perhaps some virtue might be claimed for the he operational d defi- 


ition of “ ‘the attitudes toward feminism” t that t takes into account common — 
usage and prevailing cultural | patterns. 
(a) The criterion of transmissibility i is also met in some . degree. The r re- 


vestigator could repeat oo experiment with an identical or at least my 


_ taken int blanks to a couple rate d divor 
(a) From the is not expressed in ver 
—— 
| 
ne 
— 
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fairly precise meaning. The one rational definition of attitude toward ra 
nism promotes transmissibilit ty as well as verifiability. When other investi- 
_ gators can be led down an in epistemological path toa particular conclusion, © 
that conclusion te tends to become | part a of the intellectual currency. - Reverting | 


s the — analogy, the building material is made transmissible to other 
was s made how i it is used. 

~ (3) In re 


hus 


feminist wives. a revision of must | be. which is is 


in turn subject to verification. Perhaps in| a dynamic moder- 
ee ately ahead of the times ai are less likely to be maladjusted than men behind a = 
wae the times. Thus, with the aid of a little revision, , consistency can be esta . 
lished between cultural evidence and psychological evidence expressed in Pp 
eames form. It may be remarked that evidence from partial — 
is in line with ev evidence from total scores. * There i is c consistency between the 


evidence nea means and coefficients s of correlation. Incidentally, itmay be | 


noted that/ work with the scale for measuring attitudes. toward feminism 
prompted an analysis of the nature of attitudinal inconsistency. 
(4) In m to the criterion of scope, even the bias of 


, certain items 

= the positive side of the — By virtue of the study, one would be 3 4 % 7 
to predict that similar results would be obtained from the study of of other an 

groups. The | prediction of 1 marital adjustment of the individual would be 


. Nevertheless, other things being equal, one would bet a little 2 ‘ 
2 more heavily a against the marriage success of a a patriarchal man especially 
if mated to a feminist wife. In proportion as such predictions were verified, Pe: 
control of mating might be exercised by marriage counselors or by individ- as 
uals ¢ themselves. Furthermore, the study might be fruitful in furthering an 


_ organic growth i in n the sociological edifice. A standardized scale has. a variety a 

of applications. A relation between feminism and ‘marital adjustment sug- 


gests that other i items , might be « added to instruments now being worked — 


ure marital cag Pe se aid and comfort is given we 
ersonalities 
t pe 


ly a 


lle 
| 
tellige 
“free 
secure 
cases are dealt with to give reasonable re 
| 
gent 
— 
fairly rated by the general criteria of scienti t is, 
suggested, might compare favorably with the more extreme years, 


ROUT TINE INTERACTION AND THE 


Harvard Universi 


This contention, ‘char acteristic of the whole. of Mr. 


: first lecture on “The Method of Freedom,” constitutes a remarkably in- 


_telligent forward step for for writers on n political and economic theory. Very * 


few of these writers seem ‘to have. any conception of the e extent to which ha- 
free” life is is based, and must be, upon: effective social conditioning. Even 
_—“habie” ’ as it is usually studied is made to seem as if it merely operated to 
secure improved ease and convenience for the individual. The fact that 


ractically every habit i is also a discipline i in social collaboration i is i 


2 


expression, the contral of organic faba these minor arts so painfully 
acquired, become the necessary basis « of i association and work with others. — 
‘Success i in work and living on: 1: first, the of effective 


TR L Ere a Toth 


e, run off the rails. 


ignore. The effective collaboration upon which the economic 
life of the Trobriand Islands is based relates itself in the first i instance to the 


circulation by « ceremonial gift of white shell armlets and ‘pink shell | 
laces i in 1 contrary ‘directions through the island system. This, to an American — 
citizen who reads” of i it for t the first | time, » may seem extraordinary; toa 


ae, if he thinks of i it at all, it seems no doubt to be: necessary, 
final. 


we have been in fact the i sea of a a contrary attitude to 
herished nonlogical bas 


| 
— 
=. ; and second, the de pe 
| ity or truth; and iven individual t 
te identically in a W rtional influenc nited States is comp 
hod in Papua an 
ots 


ceof the 
not the Pacific. In approx ximately | three hundred 


years, the Northern tribes, faced with military “emergency, y, completely 


reordered ‘their whole clan life i in order | to achieve. greater striking power. meal 

he. change wa: was radical: tribal vu units: were obliterated and merged, chieftains 


iby right of family were deposed in favor of effective military leaders, and 


certain, 


= With ‘this, qualification, however, it must | be insisted that the intelligent _ 


development of civilization i is ‘impossible except ‘upon the basis of effective — r 
collaboration and that such collaboration will always be dependent 
- upon semiautomatic routines of behavior made valuable by personal asso- ee: 

ciation and high sentiment. The most intelligent adaptation will remain ee 
ineffective until transformed from logic and the abstract i into ‘the human 
and actual | routine with deep ‘emotional attachment. Here, then, is ; the prob- po 
for the sociologist and the administrator that I propose to illustrate, ; | 


I may, from personal experience. 


f 
In the year 1911 and thereafter, I was one of the university of 
a Joint Committee appointed by an ‘Australian university to organize the 


class work ofa Workers’ Educational . Association. In this capacity, I had 

occasion frequently to to 0 speak | before the meetings of various trade ‘unions in 

iy order to ask for their moral support of the movement to extend the facilities a 

adult education. As a general rule, this support was freely accorded, but 

4 t without vigorous discussion in which those of f us who represented the 

niv versity were accused of bourgeois sympathies and other social maleface 

Le ‘tion. Tn: some degree, this wa was a species of game played by the majority of 

trade ur union n members. If the visitor could stand up to heckling, 
Vv 


> 
his temper, perhaps even retort ‘effectively as as he lea 
= —if he could do this, he earned the consent and sometimes the ap- 

g. It was a useful discipline and in read course “ied time 


circum 
4 


mitiga 


rn 


eme Left. Before very long, it was evident six 
an the nu — of all the most savage opposition. In the course of many 
e to know these six men very well. ‘When I first knew them, the © Me 


pare 


the Socialist. In the changing years ‘that followed, he ex 


= 
LAS A 
Saxons (swordsmen), Franks (warriors), and the like. Something of the obser 
clan organization in its more intimate aspects was retained, but only ‘evel. 
A condition that it did not diminish the new capacity for conquest. It is 
possible that the struggle between classic intelligence and democratic relati 
— with 
had 
ak 3 of thi: 
3: 
pt 
Ste rg 
ly 
Usually the more responsible and moderate union members sat in 
BE sof 
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party | became I.W W., then Bolshevi st, then Commu st. No matter “a 


the change of name or doctrine, it s the six who ed at union 


ese spoke from soap boxes i in 1 the public parks, organized what oppo- 
I came even aske 


sition there was. T he fact that I came to know them, y was even as ed to — ‘3 


> record the 
These 1 
pable ecco any kind of easy or auto- Bo 
fationshi with the: the contrary, the need to achieve sch 
Bremen to them 1 an emergency leading to “crisis | and energetic effort. ; 


Or dinary human ‘relationship was impossible. 2. They had no capacity for 
a conversation; I never heard one try to amuse or to tell a story. In In talking 


am me, e, they alternated between silence, self-history, and oratory which 
— nerely reproduced the sounding periods of their public addresses. ‘They 
had ¢ one topic only, the compelling topic. 3. All action was regarded * 


“emergency 3 action. It was completely impossible for them even to think 


about reform. Revolution and destruction were for them t the only possible ey. 


meanings of action. 4. They regarded the world as a hostile place. Every — 
’ belief and action implied that society existed not to give, but to deny, , them _ 
i = opportunity. Furthermore, they believed this hostility to be active, not — 
- passive; they regarded everyone, even their immediate fellows, as suspect 


of this conspiracy. In consequence of this, they did not easily collaborate 
even | with each other. To such unfortunates, a collaborator very easily | be- 


comes a rival who must be defeated. To illustrate the attitude, I can quote 


the beginning of a public speech: ‘ am to capitalists, 


politicians, and trade union secretaries. ...”” 


tempted was 


again, the complete of any ‘idea 1 of routine organization or the 
“ordinary” ” was conspicuous. | Every situation was conceived in terms of 


he 


‘cw 


pending calamity. The t more strongly hel drove for success, the more noo 
oe certain they were of failure. 6. Five of the six were persons of of con- 


siderable ability. Two, I think, possessed conspicuous ability and in othe er 
i. ‘circumstances might have been effective leaders, but their intelligent capac- 
ity served no purpose; they were intellectualist destroyers, without any 


_ mitigation. For them, revolution mea meant the complete and utter destruction 
of society and nothing more. Although in conversation they would admit — 
this, the admission would be rhetorical and it was clear that pet had given 


no thought to what might | lie beyond destruction. 


So. > far, these observations have been generally descriptive. appened 


that, < after s some e time, or one 1e member of the group consulted a medical col. 
Teague who was with m me in 


— ‘but on other occasions 
— 


owledge 2 of | this i interest that led to the consultation. The patient proved 


to have been a carpenter, very highly - skilled, , who o rarely k kept. a ajob becaus 


ihe was * | ‘unable t to take a an n order” ‘from a a _ boss 0 or on reman. Ifa any thing s sai 


ee with a comment to the effect that he was 5 not going to be Peideoed eit 
about.” This was the individual who h had begun | a speech by opposing ) 


himself equally to leaders, kings, a and capitalists. I Inquiry showed that 


_ he had be been the only child ina family where the father was a drunken and _ 


= arly brutal individual. It. was his habit to c come e hor me drunk, beat his. 
= and infant, and throw them into te street; after this, he would lock a 
the door and proceed to sleep off the eff of his man’s s recollec- 


4 ¢ 


“tions were of an infant’s frightened wanderings, sometimes all night, 
the streets with : a terrified d and unhappy mother. Commands in after life 


~ roused i in n him t the attitude e inspired b by his father. After spending some time 


= in medical icare, the patient developed understanding of his personal situa-_ 7 
ot tion and history, of its relation to his difficulties of association with others. 


He also an almost devoted feeling for his medical adviser; 


ae made a good recovery. His political views were never once discussed while 


hes was in ‘the hospital, always | his personal situation and ory. When he 


st interest In 


took a clerical 


us alert to the 


city any s so 10 dramatic a a history or consequence (only in 

Boston can I Teport an almost identical case), but we v were nevertheless 

ee able to make and confirm further illuminating observations: 1. The lack of — Pa 


- friends. This was characteristic of every stage of the personal history. At = J 
no time had any of these individuals achieved an easy intimate relationship El 


ofa routine character with others of their own generation. Many of them, o. 
the carpenter, had | apparently | had admirable relations with parents. 
BS From | this, they seemed to have derived a a 2 feeling of unadmitted superiority ; 


which operated against their own age group,—a resentment that they did 
not “belong,” an extravagant des sire for leadership. To this “outcast’ 4 
conviction was traceable the translation of any ordinary human 

"into e1 emergency 3 and crisis. s. This was s the cl characteristic | personal ¢ attitude to vi 

a - others. 2. ‘The lack of capacity f for conversation relates itself immediately 


to the complete void in respect ‘of routine human association. ‘The oratory 


hag ie a! relates itself to the extravagant | desire for membership in and oe 


of a group of contemporaries. The and destructive attitude 


i 
the modern are either 


| — 
= 
a 
j 
4 — 
B 
indy 
— 
ideas of revolution. He abandoned his former associates prev 
The effect of this, to us extraordinary, case was to make addr 
= 
been 
Tows 
i = 
— 
&§ our p 
unist according to circumstance, who 
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: Now I hope that n no — in 


muttering a few long words of psychiatric 
origin and he w 
gense that ‘ onditioned th these unfortunates to attitudes 
‘that a at are still, I hope, unusual, »—in this sense, they « can n perhaps be consid 
ered a as s departures from then norm,— —but in 1 listening t to their stories, one de- 


story as an unre- 


ated phenomenon, the individual could not be other than he was. This | 
necessarily was the way in which each one directly felt his history. Sonal. 


this, they were like the rest of “US; they saw the world as we do, without 


: hallucination. Their r capacity | for ‘continuous thinking was above the aver- a 


age; t their thinking was indeed continuous. Their capacity for 
was unusual; their thinking was, if anything, “overlogicked.” ” Of 


tonian, one European, there were two, to my direct: knowledge, who by 


chance consulted medical ; practitioners fortunately qualified to help 
In both i instances the physicians were : colleagues, one in Australia, another 


Boston, who called my attention to o the remarkable consequence for 
of the medical investigation. Both patients recovered apparently 
from the disabilities I have described. One the 


to his 
by T am to some sentences The 
Fifteen years of with a capital H. my own 
making, the price one pays for being a fighter, a fighter who has gone bey ond the 4 
~ rules of fighting and has carried it to almost a fanatical degree. The misery, lone- 
___ liness, and the helpless feeling one gets trying to fight alone a hostile world cannot — 
Z put into words. If I had only known then what I now know, things would have 


wish I I have been shone pain, n, the : 
fering, the loneliness, the heartbreaks and torture of fighting alone. Then and mt 
Za could one understand to a small degree the gratitude, the i PSOE IE that I 


fr om a snarling animal at bay to once again amant that i is at least si am 


around is to my mind little short of a miracle. 
his does not sound like mental abnormality; sa better understanding or on 
our part of such cases should s serve to moderate e persona aversion whic 
too many of us feel. 
Thave one more case . lowe this t toa 


who call dm the « account of Hitler i in the first steal ) 


whole matter is thereby explained. In the - 


3 


re 


— 
| 
Boston case is in ing i 
Boston case 1s interesting in that after recovery he spontaneousl 
after recovery he 
| 
— 


"AMERICAN ‘AL REVIEW 


- Stephen H. Roberts’ book. i Adolf Hitler 1 was brought up by a mother who 


ees the ‘social world about: her (3). His only ir intimate asso- 
ciation until the age of eighteen was with mother. His ‘schooling w: 

constantly and seriously interrupted; he made no friends among his’ 
 temporaries in early life (4). He is never at ease in formal pre» drat q 

has no real personal contacts (21); he lacks all the ordinary routine ‘human 

__ relationships (22). He i is uneasy in the presence of women (19) . He: prefers 
the simple life of Berchtesgaden to the pleasures o} of Berlin palaces (17). He | 


made no intimate friends among his: comrades during four years 

in crisis and e emergency rhe i is a different ‘person. ‘He was 


: 


a generally a as a hostile f place, hostile to him and hostile to the —e_ 
a "which he has identified himself. It is not surprising that if any question of — 
= relation between Germany and another nation arises, he tends to adopt a 
at once the attitudes of emergency a and crisis. So also with subgroups ir inside 


4 
Germany: apy he w who i is not for = 


ton, 


con- 


al positive exposition of the important fenction served 
abit and social routine in relating the individual to the group, in securing 
spontaneous and intimate cooperation without which society cannot 


3 Bcxpssung to exist. I have instead discussed negative instances, Cases within 7 


¢ own experience (with a notable exception) ‘the: individual | disaster 
bers follows the omission ‘from: an individual’ s training of intimate relation — on 


with contemporaries. I trust that this is not without interest for sociology. — = 
Stephen H. The House That ed 


= 


— 
— 
he last year, et Germany and possibly in Europe -discu 
and “succeeds in winning his audiences.” In 
. He “grips the meeti 5 into lengthy oratory in . | 
he is either silent or breaks into lengthy thee 
ii would seem improper in an ace 
I have described. Other accounts o Spenc 
him in the grou | 
om 
 ando 
| college 
tm 
| . 
BY. 
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dertal Lis grew out questions 


learning ir in ‘group situations. (1) To what extent is discussion suc. 
essful in promoting thinking among students? (2) WwW hat are e the 
that make a a discussion successful? Is it possible to gather q quanti- 


A 
tative data which will lend insight into the functioning « of i interaction in. 


Others have asked and sought answers to these nee. Research at 


or In setting up such an 
roup is compared with a control ‘group, selected factors are held constant, x 
ze 
nd only the | teaching g method i is allowed to vary. . The effectiveness of thi the 
hing method is usually evaluated in t terms of the achievements 0 of 


dents as shown by an objective examination. Note that in arriving at 


conclusions, such research the i investigator to deductions made rom 


‘amined. ‘This i is too | great importance t to be ‘neglected. All | too often 


college teacher i not equally capable asa lecturer and as ; as a 

a leader, y yet much of the published research makes this assumption. Even if a 
teachers are employed, one with the discussion group, and the « 
SS with a lecture group, the assumption is made that the teaching is compa. % nt 


Wayne Wrightstone, “An Instrument for Measuring Group Discussion and Planning.” 


«J. Educ. Research, May 1934, 27:641-650; I. Helseth, Children’s Thinking, New York, 1926; _ 
Mary G. Kelty, “The Processes of Learning History i in Middle Childhood,” Social Studies, 
1934, 15:21-31; Frederick Pistor, “Measuring Some Subtle Values of Progressive Educa- 
tion,” Educ. Method, Dec. 1934, 14:118-124; Leonard Power, “The Cooperative Group Plan : 
the Individual, Educ. Method, Feb. 1935,14:240-247—- 
SCL. Bane, “The Lecture vs. the Class Discussion Method of College Teachers,” Seteet 
Society, March 7, 1925, 21: 300-302; J. R. Gerberich and K. O. Warner, ‘‘Relative Instruc- 
_ tional Efficiencies of the Lecture and Discussion Methods i ina University Course in American — ( 
National | Government,” Educ. Research, 1936s, 29: §74-579; } N. V. Scheidermann, 


; 


ay 


A 


AL REVIEW 


ranges all the way from 


n n and that ‘ “discussion” may be 
yn to the creative endeavor of 


a so that the major or variables involved can be measured very ‘accurately. The 
2 crying need is an understanding of how mind n meets mi 
ae hereby, and | there i is a dearth of research in this area. 


To analyze this i it is. necessary to observe behavior in the here and now. 
x problem ‘geeme to be to evolve techniques for the accurate reco ng of the 
_ selective responses made by individuals to the multifarious stimuli which aie: 
: = social milieu. In other words, we want to find means of recording the particular rs 


stimuli in se uncontrolled environment to which a given individual ata 


ee of being recorded. Iti is s possible care x 
products as as well as the residual end- 
_ An observational technique for con trol | as jeloped 
by Olson, Goodenough, and Thom 


: critical things to ‘examine, of seni our units of measuremen 

a ee means for controlling our instrument of measurement (i. e. the observer). 
Immediate problems of applicatio 

1, The selection and accurate ddinition of meaningful units which can be reliably 

_ recorded. 2. The recording of these units on each occurrence under such a contr 

that the resultant data give a beste for inference as to with 


mit 
other segments of social interaction 


WwW rightstone ha applied this met} od. to research at the. ele 
evel.’ No lo one, so f far a as I know, has tried to work with i it at the college 
The pi present Paper one such attempt.* 


4 Willard C. Olson, The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Children, een 


1929; Florence L. Bahavier Traits by Moone of Repeated 


Forces, 
_ § For the complete research report, see D. 
 Greup Discussion, July, 1937, unpublished thesis in the Miami University 155 pages. 
The writer wishes to acknowledge the advice of Read Bain in this research. — eas a : 


rable, even though we all know that “lecturin 
> 
Otis 
over a period of time and what variability is shown among different individuals® 
— 
direc 
— were 
— 
| 
|,  abolis 
bw York, 4 = suppo 
«forth 
obser 


SOCIAL INTERACTION IN GROUP DISCUSSION nee 
3751 s0 students enrolled for a course = 
at Miami | University. These students were divided 
poe four groups s equated heterogeneously by 1 ‘measured intelligence. One 
morning, classes meeting ‘three: periods « a week was arbitrarily 
for observation. The group ‘contained ‘students with a media 
intelligence percentile of . These intelligence percentiles were 2 
he 1200 incoming freshmen into percentiles on the basis io ae 
psychological entrance examinations" (usually Ohio State University or 
Otis examinations). All of the students 1 in the observed group were in the 


upper one > third of their graduating. class i in high s school with ‘the exception 


"ministered the following tests to this class: the Jowa Advanced Silent _— 


ervation. employing the observational techiniqu 


‘ : A question which is concluded from a a or series 
of propositions which have been laid down by the participant at any one participa- ae 


2. Inference Statement: A statement which is concluded from a proposition : . 
eries of propositions which have been laid down by the a at any one par- a 
icipation. E.g., War is cruel and wasteful. Man should abolish it. 


tion. E.g., If war is cruel and wasteful, why does man not abolish ee sak a 2 


_ 3. Supported Opinion:A statement of ‘personal belief or disbelief whic 
ported a proposition or series s of f propositions. E.g. don’ t believe war should be 


by any facts or "evidence Eg., 


The idea ofa‘ ‘flow sheet’ advanced L. Carr 


forthness of the i interactions was as adapted to my y purpose by placing the 
: ames of each student dowr 
left the sheet (See Chart 1) x 


This study was 1s made by daily cooperation n of the teacher in c 
\ussell, and his statistical staff during | the year 1936-37, 
fi 


— 
— 
te 
if 
ule. Thirty-two measured items were recorded for each 
first consideratid 
| were devised after much trial and error areas follows: 
— 
4. Information Question: A question not related to a proposition or series of prop- 
Factual Statement: A proposition or series of propositions with no conclusion, 4 


Caarr I- A Si Secrion OF THE FLow SHEET. 


Names 


Russell 
Adams, \ 


wt 3. Brack, Heary Brier, 


the representing the units, it was Pos-— 


to recerd four participations on sheet. By turning to another 
": flow sheet, he: same operations could be continued so that a sheaf of ‘thirty a 
ee to forty Papers ; enabled an observer to get a complete record of all partici- 

in their r appropriate position 


Lu 


Observing. observers of each were set at work 
cording simultaneously all responses for each participant during the period — 
_ which averaged 45 minutes of discussion. Each observer was equipped w a 


ee... sheaf of flow w sheets: (usually about 35). These flow sheets w were numbered 
a serially. . As each sheet received its record for four participations, it alll 
a pages so > that the next sheet could be marked. In this manner, all responses: > 


he entire period were preserved in the actual order of their occurrence. 
f Rae A different colored pencil for each discussion enabled us to use the same — 
sheet for as many as five different discussions. F Reliability was determined 


by compari g the > records of the observers. The | percentage ratio « of agreed 
upon respon {ses to > total responses was used as the indicator of reliability. 


bee Agreement reached 86 percent and never fell below 79 percent, the av average 


being observations were made coveri 


Treat nent of the: observa 


onse to ‘measure observer reliability, the flow ‘sheet of on one ‘observer (ale 5 


= the same observer’s records selected) v was examined and its 
tra nsferred to another sheet in order to see the rnartates and differ- 
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Student No. 5 
4 ‘Student No. 


= 


Te: 


— 
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— 
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SOCIAL INTERACTION IN GROUP DI 


more value. than the | units which have been defined for observation 1 These 


units do not determine the “ soundness” of the r reasoning. This’ soundness 

of reasoning is a problem of determining how relevant and perti nent are ee 


- both the premises and the proof offered by the participants. In order to _ patti 
CHART SIzE AND OF as 


‘the the units we were recording the logic 
& thinking, we 1 made le stenographic | reports s of the « discussions. ‘Since this 


ucts are encouraged through discussion, _these stenographic records were a 


_ carefully examined to see how clear, consistent, and adequate the thinking a ~ 


seemed to be. Also, a rating device was used to evaluate the discussion for _ bse 
period. With these ratings secured from students, discussion le. leader, 
and observers, the discussions were e carefully examined for the types 2s of a 


; *, interaction involved. These « efforts kept us close to the meaning and content 
of the discussions. In this : way, we were assured that we were — 


_ verbal relationships that were re present i in. adirected learning situation. im 
a Analysis of the Process . Chart 2 
each evaluated by students and judges by a 


a Developed by H. Ww. Payne, of Toledo, Unpoblished Paper, Vocational 


discussion at a particular time on a par 
— 


re is defined as the interval beginning with the contribution of the e 


leader and ending with the last s statement or question raised bya a st tudent 
- before the leader again participates. Here we have an indicator of the func- _ 
4 h square 
tioning of the leader in the discussion. Along the - horizontal z at each s 
is plotted one interlude. At the vertical, each square 
participating in that interlude. (A) represents a dis 
dents and judges as poor (Percentage o of f Agreement = teache 
“failed to stimulate participation and a genuine discussion level has not b 
attained. ‘This can be e seen by no noting the predominance of two- -way 
_ ludes. Here we see revealed a question- -answer session, with the — 
asking and a student responding. (B) demonstrates a lively, bombastic dis- ‘gy 
cussion: which was rated by students and judges as poor (Percentage of 


nt=95). _ Our chart shows one very large interlude i in which 26 


ua not controversial. 
k :* was the expert knowledge which the leader withheld, apparently believing 
a a ‘that. some student would eventually supply the available information. T aa 
a result was a discussion wrangle. One student described it correctly wh ~~ ne 
said, ‘oday’ discussion seemed t to have no plan. We went around in 


aa because v we did not have as much knowledge about ut the subject as t as the pro- 


fessor who could steer the class into the right t channels. represents a 


g Soe rated as good (Percentage of Agreement = -g1). ‘It is to be note a 


that interludes are not extreme in size, there being few two- -way interludes - 
and no interludes appearing larger than ‘16. This i is typical of all the good 


discussions we have recorded. ‘Low, constantly repeating interludes 
characteristic of every ‘discussion rated by judges as poor. Interludes for 


this | particular gi group « of participants se seem satisfactory a above four, ¢ extend- 

ing often to a a magnitude of ten. Above this, direction is needed. Even with 

_ continued experience in discussion the class was never able to maintain its 
elf-direction above a ten- -way interlude. Although discussion characterized 4 7 


ie 


2 iw these larger interludes are often fast-moving, lively, full of challenge and 4 


0 mbast, | they ¢ do not ot bring satisfactory learning products. The participants 


reach a point where t they need additional keontedes or guidance i in a new 
direction, Hence, the necessity for expert leadership. The interlude i is a record — 


_ of Leader-Learner relations i in terms of 
space-time s schema. 


‘the observational categories previously By re din g ev ery re- 


spon of students and leader, the observers i in 20 meetings found 2 nd 2030 re- 
sponses for the students, 1532 for the leader. Table 1 shows the re: 


aed in the units set up for observation on. 
“Discussion Technique,” 


— 
| 
Kee 


rence Statements of Students vary inversely v with Information Questions 


= ‘Inference Questions, Inference Statements, and of Stu- 


Boece vary inversely y with Information — and Fact Statements of Instructor. — 


ACTUAL 4 AND » or DiFFrer 
Participants IN 20 MEETINGS 


“Inference 
: _ Supported Opinion 
Information 


This indicates that a greater use of inference | questions ons by t 
= about an increase i in inference questions, inference statements, and 


to know ‘to what extent 


‘must be compiled. Total responses for every individu ‘al for 20 
tabulated. A graph of each student’ 's total for 


s graph shows that about ten students of the thirty- have 


importance is whether hee 


istening rather than 'p learn more listening to discussion 


han by listening toa lecture. Ahy pothetical — line i is introduced | to in- 


1, Methods Correlation Analy 


7 


«SOCIAL INTE PDISCUSSION 
everal of the discussions were rated by the judges as the best among 

— 

| 

employed by the instructor stultifies student 0c } 

— 


Analysis « of Participants. The Pearsonian correlations of the  Participatio 


Score with: the other ‘measured factors are all low with J | Achievement 
— objective examination), +. 22; Intelligence Percentile, +. 23; eo 
uter Self- Sufficiency, +.08; ‘Bernreuter Introversion, -. 195; Berr 

ominance, +.30; Bernecuser Sociability, , —.11; Bell Personal 


ntor y Social Adjustment, —.31. Wrightstone found similar results. He 
HART .—Torat NuMBER OF STUDENT Responses ‘GRAPHED AccoRDING TO THE 


Srupents ose Respo 


é af > 


TUDENTS 
a. 


OF 


MBER 


TS 


| 


participation scores children ll six of an 

elementary s school with selected factors. He states: 


a Certainly within the limits of: more or less normal groups of pup 


chronological age, socio-economic ¢ status, and emotional stability do not indicate _ 

tendencies to with pupil performance 1 in group planning and 


r participation. F 


n Tabl Ir 
| ned by objective examina. 


Dt i ood but not excellent students. The. 70 


MLR. Delong and B B. Smith, “Discussion Technique,’ " School a 

J, W. Ww “An Instrument 10 to Measu ure Group up Discu 


— = 


~ 


— AT - 
— 
. 
 — 
4 


. ANALYsIs OF ACHIEVEMENT AND Personatity Traits oF 


RANKED ACCORDING TO THEIR PARTICIPATION SCORE 


jar 


70° 


> 


| 


| 
& 


4 


CN OO 


— 


Neurotic tendency; S=Self-sufficiency; _ 

ion; C=Confidence; S=Sociability. 


64 | 8 | 82 | . 


SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


between domination in face-to- face and participation. 
. The two groups in the center are nearly of uniform average personalities 
e bottom group, which byt their final grades in the course stamp many — 
y 


$ goo d students but poor participators, reveal themselves as some 
notio 


Th 
er 
Table 3). 


& 


ially unstable, definitely introverted, submissive in face-to- 


face contacts, self-conscious, with a a ndency toward inferiority -feclings 


Critical Ratio ofGroup1 toGroup 4) 2 

-* Averages which are thought to be indicative. See text for discussion. Key to personality 

will be found at bottom of Table 2. The formula used is C.R.=M,— +07 

re: _ C.R.=4.15 means there are only 3 chances in 1000 that the relationship is due to chance; 
aa R.=2.3, § chances in 100; C.R.=1. 8, 10 chances in 100. These last two critical ratios 


oe students should be helped duting the remainder o 


to strer gthen their stage 


The first was, , Tov what ¢ extent is discussion s suc sessbel i in promoting thi 
ing among s' students! An answer here 1 is, of course, limited to my findin 
tions, the reasoning from premises, ,and the supportin 


est 
nions are ex xamples of active, grow ing minds, then we may safely 
that the discussion periods were successful in promoting thinking. 


a r 42 per wer abov 
7 Of the 2030 stu udent responses, 853 or 42 percent we re of the eal 
nses 


i These data say nothing a about the soundness « or relevancy of the ‘espons Bs 

| 


stenographic ‘reports have Shown us that. the logic of the thought is 


satisfactory. These data likewise sa aiid nothing about the distribution of these 


responses. Conclusi ons drawn from the distribution chart indicate BB 


2030 responses. 
aiaitiidiact It is evident from the inter- 


ae: t th a for thi las ctor 
at the range for this class was u ia 


~— lude ide graphs that many ¢ discussion s fa ailed to reach a genuine discussion level, — 


ined little more than « question- -answer periods. es 


‘The second q question was, W hat are the factors th make a iscussion 


findings of this stu idy that w whenever the instructor 
is Since the instruc- 
] 


od estion-asking and 


— 
eheir years in col. 
— 
#€«C«S 
— 
* 


"SOCIAL INTERACTION IN: 
by statements, the use of the inference question is 
factor which has far-reaching consequences. More inference questions 


as interest in the subject matter, method of presentation, “and emotional 
tone can be evaluated best at the present time by reasoning about them, | 
_ although scales will undoubtedly be developed to eecan these items more 


The | e third question was, Is i it possible to o gather quantitative data which = 
ae lend insight i into ‘the functioning of i interaction in discussion ? The at are 
Bes of this study t to invent an. ‘instrument for 1 measuring discussion a at 


activity. as it is upon a 4 methodology of f logical : syntax, re- 


sults are not distorted by subjective evaluations. . This i is not. to say y that 


ee the data here presented are entirely free from subjective « evaluations, b 
the is reduc ed . The instrument which has 


to > gain ‘insight i into efficient direction of 


consideration. . Responses classified 1 in ‘terms of the differential 
be e established through a 


UNIVERSITY 


— 
| —_ 


4 


NHIS PAPER: proposes to report on one phase of 

investigated 

ediate concern are: (1) persons who have a 


show: delinquent behavior patterns i in adolescent 


s who 


s. The problem, cae, 
e = has received most attention, ‘is that ¢ of the significance of mental dis- ie 24 
order as a causative factor in crime. However, the evidence on this point % 
aay is contradictory i in character and consequently has not succeeded in clarify- 
= ing the relationshi ip of crime and mental disorder. This lack of f clarity 


aa partly due: to the fact that the inclusive > label of mental disorder covers a 


.- of clinical symptoms and different forms of behavior. No studies — 
con to the part whieh schizophrenia n might play 


Made the j joint ef the Illinois State 
: —— Anstitute and the Social Science Research Committee of the University of Chicago. Read at | a 
> i annual meeting of the Society, December 29, , 1938. The writer expresses his appreciation a. 
to E. W. Burgess and Herbert Blumer for many stimulating and valuable suggestions. 
i wae J. F. Sutherland, 46-47, Recidivism, Edinburgh, 1908. Sutherland’s figures on the i inci- 
~ dence of mental disorder and types of crime correlate highly with the statistics on this prob- oa 
_ lem reported in the J/inois Crime Survey, 757, Chicago, 1928; G. Aschaffenburg, Crime and Its ae 
_ Repression, ‘I9g0-191, Boston, 1913; V. V. Anderson, “The Relation of Mental Defect and — 
ae to Delinquency,” read at Annual Conference of the Massachusetts Society for ¥ 
January, B. Glueck, {Sex Delines Prisoners,’ Mental April 


ermina 


Ww. Healy Deli inquents and New York, Cc. B. ‘Some 
of the Poychiatric to Crime,” Mental Oct. 1936, §29-545. Se also 


grow up in deli 
tha 
ting fifty-nine percent of ative. Such studies range 
ative studies. thic pr and 
| Ba 
bed 


THE SCHIZOPHRENE AND CRIMINAL ‘BEHAVIOR 


mere outline of cases in which ‘crime 
er were f re found in 1 the same person. His point of view, » followin ; = 


‘broso, makes ces the 


having a different or a number of — 
patient who | have exhibited criminal behavior. ‘Karpman’ study of five 
criminals with ‘mental disorders i is significant from the sts standpoint t of detail = 
and case method, but no outstanding results could | rted. — 
is cases carried a schizophrenic diagnosis. 
The 
“quantitative s studies show, ‘in general, 3 a decrease i in the rer of mental 
disorder and emotional d defect among criminals. This i is similar to the cycle 


followed i in the studies concerning th the of mental 


ws 


) commit crimes against persons a 
rimes against The _Bromberg and stuc 


& The Criminal and the Schizophrene Unlike dis- 


2 "observations and t theories of ministers, social workers, lawyers, journalists, 
% political agitators s and social scientists, in addition to those of psy rchiatrists — 

k and physicians. On the other hand, the studies and theoretical discussions 
of mental disorder have come for the most part from medically trained — 
persons because for along time, 1 , mental diseases, like physical diseases, have 
been r regarded 1 as pathological, each form having i its own n peculiar syndromes " 
and symptoms, which ‘implies | an underlying pathology, discovered ae 


to, is that a great number of observations and 
made which aid us in n understanding the the as a The c iminal, 


by physicians. As a a result, the literature of criminology is filled with = 


® Clinical Studies in the Relationship of Crime to Insanity Michigan City, Indiana, 1915 
Psychopathology and Crime, Washington, D. C. » 1933 (Private Printing). 
Sutherland, “Mental | and Crime,” in Social Attitudes, 357-375, Kimball 


§ The literature on the criminal as a we type is voluminous and only some of the most 


ignificant contributions are indicated here. Attention should be directed especially to: P Be es 


W. “The De- 


> 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
no study of the reverse question, namely, 4 
— 
—— 
— 


chizophrene, nite feelin 


>. He | has developed like ot 
wie in that he has no feeling of fe rangement the fellows 
with whom he has contact, but rather, has a strong tie of loy: alty to t 


and to values. There n may be or separa 


te ablishing | his. status in the group. In competition with his fellows, , he ; a) 
make his adjustments t to his victories as well as to his defeats and, i oe 


ot assume a Position of leadership and a. he sinks back 


his group, course, 1 run counter to o the mores of the 
ty and consequer 


t, and certain ways sof thinking and. acting, which distinguish i it from the a 


hipe society. This milieu tends to build into his personality | traits which | 
are, in their cruder forms, depreciated by the larger society, but which are 
erviceable to him in competition with members of his own group. Such 


n. His group opposes ee 


values’ with the consequence that 
= occupation of the criminal consists of an attack upon the most s 


: to that of the larger society and its v 


acred 
values of this larger society. This attack, which provides the crimina sell 
bong livelihood, i is, in in the ‘sacred value of private 


is 
to have left home at an the purpose of with tie 
hi 
os members of his own group. ‘His personality, in terms 0: of is attitudes an: and 


= , is oF organized i in ‘such | a | fashion that hi his career in crime is a natural : 


 jinquent as a Ponca,” Amer. F. Sociol. , May 1928, 657-680; M. Thrasher, The Gang, 
Chicago, 1927; C. R. Shaw, The Jack Roller, Chicago, 1929; C. R. Shaw, The Natural History 
o a Delinquent Career, Chicago, 1931; Fred Pasley, Al Capone, New York, 19305 E, Franklin | 
Frazier, The Negro Family in Chicago, 204-219, Chicago, 1932; J. Landesco, ‘ ‘A Member of — 
the’ 42 Gang,” ¥. Crim. Law and Criminol., March-April 1933, 964-998; H. Asbury, The 
aa Barbary Coast, |New York, 1933; Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and the Community, 174-195, 1) 
a _ New York, 1938; W. F. Nelson, Prison Days and Nights, Boston, 1933; E.H. Sutherland, (ed.), 


Professional Thief, Chicago, 1937. These last two references are si as 


ently his group tends to develop its own language or 


iy a person. jn marked contrast to the s vat 
— 
— 
int 
hii | 
| 
| analy 
im a in company with other members of his group.* He is, in general, | sive, 
and | 
total 
is lived much on the surface with no regrets for the past 
— | 
with 
pa 
D. C., 1931. See also C. R. Shaw, H. D. McKay, and J. McDonald, itis for 


= 


eager, sometimes : a passive acceptance of the fat re. His inner and d pri- 


vate life i is , negligible. Th e, briefly, 
essional criminal. 


In marked contrast to the criminal, the 
feeling of belonging to any ew of group life. He appears definitely as an 


has 


enes bears out rea point, an 


indicated for ‘the catatonic, in addition, certain differentiati ng 
traits such as aggressiveness, stuvbornness, suspiciousn 


egocentricity and home 

__ The personality data on both the criminal and the schiz cate Be 

‘that they | represent | radically different | social t types. ‘The behavior of each 


Fre of Crime « This study is limited | 

na alysis criminal behavior a "among the catatonic and ‘paranoid ‘schizo 


: phrenes. As a preliminary ; step, a statistical study was as made of the 543 
male persons" who were committed for the first time, 1922 to 1934 inclu- 


sive, to the Illinois ‘Security Hospital. All were certified as being 1 insane — 


and having « committed a ‘major crime. This : number i is 1.7 percent of th 


total male i insane committed to other Illinois hospitals and 1.3 percent o 


the male criminals sent to Illinois penal institutions during this period. 
These \ very low percentages, even though inconclusive, indicate the fact, Bes 
shown by recent studies, that mental disorder and crime seldom go together. Pe Sd 
oe comparison of the percentage distribution 1 of the diagnoses of the 543 


| insane with that of all other male i insane persons in Illinois state — 


with the Social Science Research Committee of the U Iniversity ty of Chicago. L Limitations of space 
ae make it possible to characterize only very briefly here the personality profiles of the catatonic 
ul This statistical material is confined exclusively to males. In ihe complete. study of this 

problem, however, the factor of sex takes on considerable significance. In Illinois, the sex _ 
ratio for committed schizophrenes is 100 to 81.7, while for convicted criminals it is 100 Ss 
6.9. The fact is well established that men are more likely to engage in crime than women, | 

en while men and women are ‘much closer together i in relation to schizophrenic breakdown and and 


2 schemas te commitment. In schizophrenia, sex is apparent tly not the differentiating fa 


vila’ 


— 
pes. While the catatonic and paranoid are differentiated in t f 
The catatonic shows such traits as seclusiveness, self-consciousness, 
qualities, feling of difference, seriousness, submissi feonsciousness, anxiety 
— 
~ 


. 


hospitals fo for 1927, shows the most important psychoses in relation to 


wee 


crime are schizophrenia (all types), (40.3 23. “psychosis with ‘mental 


8 I. 8); paranoia (6. 4, °. .6) 5 and psychopathic p — 


studies which sh show that psy and 


persons represent a significant proportion of criminals who show mental 


findings even though this percentage is negligible compared to the total | 
‘number of criminals. Schizophrenia appears, then, as the most statistically 


psychosis i in relation to criminal behavior; murder appears 


be desirable, of know if any of thee 


‘The one catatonic boy registered a at the court was 1s arrested at fourteer 
in the company ¢ of another boy, supposedly the leader, ona charge of — 
oa lary. One year from this first registration, he w was again a arrested for truancy, 


=a Parental School in April, 1925, and remained there until June, 1925. T he rs 
oo last contact the court had v with the boy was in March, 1927. One year | later, 4 


was committed state hospital and of “catatonic: 


this family had delinquent. L 
aa Five of the eight catatonics who were not delinquents as juven h 
_ subsequent: registrations \ with the police as adults. This would ania indi 


cate that t the potential catatonic is extremely law abiding i in his s youth, but 
as his mental breakdown becomes imminent, he tends to give ‘evidence of 


The first percentage represents the of the psychosis i in insane 


Percentage represents its incidence i in the state hospital ‘or 


| 
she: 
rail 
These statistical dat me... 
sively to adults. It we mit 
ac their developmental careers. An attempt was made to secure some data on 
ag. this point by clearing a sample of 525 catatonics and 345 paranoids, mal = 
parts » Ont) e were registered at the Juvenile Court. Of 
| eee 
— 
char 
paranoid schizoph of males from this age groupgivencatatonicand 
diagnoses and committed from Chicago to the Chicago, Elgin, and 
4 


also stole a a pay en $70.00 with which he a 


PERCENTAGE 0 or Types or Orrens 


Num mber 


No offense charged 

Minor violations 

Crimes against 
Crimes against property 


and was is then c committed to St. Charles School for Boys i in June, 1927, as an 


incorrigible. In In 1929, he) was as committed to a state te hospital and given ; a diag- 


nt in n his t train in of wher 


This s same sample of catat 


»ws the 
~ percentage distribution of the types of violations, as poy by the police 
pau records, for | both of these schizophrenic groups 


z charged v with s some type of criminal activity. This is more than twice the 
ae Percentage of cata catatonics (as. 0) who showed evidence of criminal activities. 


a In both series, the n majority of police charges are of a minor character, and = 


most of the persons were either discharged outright, or —— toas 

‘1 These data were secured through the cooperati 
ent of Sociology, _—_ for Juvenil Research 


These figures show that 34.2 percent ‘of paranoid schizophrenics were ie , 


fer 


2% 


juvenile court registration istered because of the delinquency of a 
that he did not know al. H was paroled in August, 1929, 
| itted to a state hospita at the hospital in 1024. — 
next day was a ool for Boys, where he ran away aweek later 
mitted to the Cook County School for 
| 


is alsc 


sent to the psych 


group, 56 percent, ‘committed their criminal acts at a time before they v were 
= to the hospital. The remainder in each case committed their acts after 


they had been returned to the community. It i is also to be noted that ap- 
ommunit 


a 


titative facts, we now attempt to analyze the between 


the highest rat rates of catatonic schizophrenia 


the problem i is to determine how the potential catatonic, growing up in an’ | 


area of high rate ‘delinquency, regards antisocial or delinquent behavior. 
As a corollary, the q = question can be raised a as to o whether there : any differ. 


the previous of the catatonic, it was 1e is a perso 
with an extremely c conventional and moral view of the world. The presence 


aa of such an ideology might indicate that not t only would a marked absence 
of criminal activity be noted, but also that there would be a definite ega- 
. tive attitude toward such activity. An intensive e study of the life career o: 
a number of catatonics reveals both of these points. “Of the fifty-six — 


tonics (mostly from delinquent areas) who were studied intensively, - 


ns not in delinquent activities 
a high Po es 1alization and indicate an allegiance to the codes of the — 


larger society. In some cases, the catatonic his own timidity 


inhibition and a definite nervousness at the idea of engaging in n delinquent ; 
activity, but without stating that he considers it ethically wrong to steal. 


; a The life anne a the | catatonic in 1 comparison ¥ with that of the delinquent a 
and H. W. 2 unham, A Disorders in Urban 4r Sy 


significant that approximate »wing the commission of the 
sing 
reluc 
tend 
 tensi 
— 
tonic 
psye 
| 
n their adult years. This lack of any —_perso 
i YS aa few showed any such behavior in th ic is, no doubt, connected with =r 
famil 


NE AND. CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 

oody - reflection while the delinquent and the young 1 man re 

na realistic realm of social relationships : and do r 


of such behavior i in the community. Often the boy knows ’s nothing co: concern- 
ze delinquent acts of the other young men in his : neighborhood and i ag 


nt to believe such things about boys he hasknown. 
interview material with the catatonic and his associates indicates 


hat the catatonic attaches a negative value to delinquency and = 
activities which run counter to the mores of the larger s society when delin- 
“quencies are being | planned o or discussed by other boys, the « catatonic takes 


_ he should do or what he shot uld say and this uncertainty of his status in 
_ relation to ‘the other young men is brought sharply home to him. This’ 


tendency to ignore | the catatonic and t to exclude | him from certain activi- 


vhile it that t catatonic does rticipate in 
ctivities, it nevertheless has been shown that a small percentage of cata- 
onics have police : records. These i interview data cast some question on the» 


validity « of the statistics, and also indicate the necessity of getting beyond — 
the mere > figures for any satisfactory interpretation. Iti is to be remembered _ is 

that: ‘in the catatonic series of 525 cases only twelve percent were found 


to have records of delingu rent after those who went. directly to 
iminated. Of this 


ed 


oe manner | in n which their delinquent | behavior figures i in hair life c careers, 
= 
~ and (2) a a comparison n of their | personality profiles with those of the non- aah 


delinquent catatonics. In three of these cases, the general ‘prepsychotic = 
personality ppe 
the crimin 


iyi 


7 


red to be of the catatonic variety. In two of the | cases, Be a 


e was valid from the standpoin nt of the legal code, a ee 


a 
en 
th 


ase 
ite 
in the statistics s where n no seat 


mer b because the vga picked the person up on the | street or because =. 


absence of any other offenses shou 


> 
he 
keeping. 
ie 
aspect f any previous ¢ 
young man and wa linquent or criminal ted. While it is 


numerous contacts with other boys ‘in his neighborhood; (2) he v was 
he had | to go to the hospital; and (3) his — 


ae confused : as to > why 
_ delinquent ¢ escapades were part of a delinquent p pattern of behavior which — 


| was also typical of the boys with whom he had contact. In addition, it 
“wiabe be pointed out that his clinical record ae several contradic- 


a psychiatric opinions: concerning his diagnosis. — 

‘The analysis of this s problem would hardly b be withou 

ion 1 of those f persons who are are incarcerated for ar major crime, and 


also” because of symptomatic indication of catatonic schizophrenia. It has 
oe: already been established that the state hospital schizophrene is not likely 
> have committed any criminal acts and, of the weet committed, th 1e great 


t (1937) residing i in hospital, there v were 


tonic 


nia. presen 


wing facts concerning g the criminal records a 


bs The data revealed the follow 
these men. Four of them a appeared to be definitely | cases of catatonic ¢ schizo- 


o criminal records. This was ascertained fr from a an. examina- 
ves. 


phrenia with 1 n 
; ion of both ‘the c clinical record and interviews with the men themsel 
Four other men also’ appeared to be definite cases of catatonic schizo-— 
but it was impossible to | establish from the as 


their p 

he had a long ofa petty criminal career. 

n the su ject ft Ie 
phrene 


It is pertinent at this point to mentio 
is apparently more correct to refer to the ‘criminal, becomes 


tend 


h tend 


raw this conclusion, it is tempting to assume that all singlee 
he final case deals with a catatonic who had six criminal charges ag 
| 
6 
— 
= 
game catatonics have committed the more serious crimes. 
some catatonics have committed the mo had been incid 
In a thirteen year period, it was found 
«gre 
havior problems at one of the other state hospitals that t ing: 
ee he Illinois Security Hospital. In studying these eleven, attent ia s are b 
fered to the Ill und two factors: (1) the character of the situation in rela- 
ion to the criminal act; and (2) the ment 
if 
cases 
phrene. This latter assertion is made on the bi 


"RIMINAL BEH AVIOR 


protect him from any kind of 2 a ilies breakdo 
is true in the case of the potential schizophrene whose social relations nm are 
ither so weak: and casual or so hostile and unacceptable that he eventually ies 


= 


nd so o lacks any so ial sanction for his 


om the data pre 


a quantitative point o f view, as a very 


factor in the causation of crime 


ant 

against the person are the most type when | sc 
phrenia i is a causative factor in crime. 

Both « catatonic a and paranoid an almost 


incidence of criminal behavior ig the ‘adult years, with the aheorel 


> 


: 


. The catatonic a negative to all forms 


catatonics committed their crimes at the point 
mental breakdown, which that the crime was merely an aspect of 
impulsive | behavior which characterizes. the breakdown experience. 


were 


es in 1 which diagnosis w was doubeful. 


| 
— 


CLEAR ‘distinction ‘should be etween the prison community — 
munity. To casual visitor, the only y com 
AA munity at a prison is the one maintained by the administration. “eas 

Closer acquaintance with any American prison re reveals a sub-rosa 

tion 1 composed entirely y of inmates. The major common interest in this 

; eg prisoner group is release, but | there are also, as in a | normal om 4 
distinctive ‘mores, attitudes, activities, of status. Te is 


or case m methods are to 


‘customs of the Prisoner | community. The m re informal 


of the | observer st seems to > be 


of recording at the est opportune moment t significant situa- 
tions in. the daily lives of thei inmates during a four r months” residence at _— 
_ Washington State Reformatory at Monroe . Frequent short visits over a 
period of one year supplemented the ‘original. observations. Pertinent overt 


am behavior, « enlightening casual conversations, and subsequent contact with 4 
men released from the institution contributed to the fund of information 


umulated. This study is in no sense an exposé | of conditions at Monroe. 


a matter of fact, the administration. ‘is “progressive and an n objective 
g would probably place this institution in a a better than average posi-- io 


the reformatories of the United Staes. It is the ty pical char- 


SPER 


acteristics of the pr prisoner at Monroe that are being 


“To: secure accurate information, i it was the j author 


to be accepted by both i inmates and officers 


suspicious and both ‘resented the investigator’ presence. To obtain 
the information desired from the f prisoners, it was necessary to convince 


per his honorable intentions. He had to go through a “proving process’ a 
_ at the hands of the inmate body. This consisted of being placed i in situations 


so that could observe his reactions. He 


ig 
re 
hones man with the admini app 
reveal the 
= 
vari 
lc 
here. 
= 
crew 
be 1 unseen experimenters; he wa er 
| ; he was present thet 
manor regulations to get his “ ent infraction oO 


Acceptance byt them meant acc captanee by all the i inmates. "These key me 


ormed of the i investigator’s s purpose in the Reformator} 
) indicate to the p prisoners that, while he was their friend 


would perform little s services for them not in violation of regulations, — 


was no » effort to ‘0 explain the kind of information cee Interviews w were 
not staged | or created artificially. . Upon becoming accepted by the i inmate 

body through their leaders, it was possible to mingle with the men without - len 


oe creating an unnatural situation. Many topics were discussed with little Ye aye 


restraint. In the prisoner community, as. in any other, men enjoy talking 


ei 


have whose weed was ent that a person 
er on the staff had to be won i 


aiding i in the classification clinic, the investigator 
- was able to | pay h “his way with ‘the administration. By offering to relieve | = 
various officers on. duty in case of “emergency, or otherwise, his possible ; Se 


utility was ed. He was allowed the complete run of the ‘Reforma- 


bits of information. were shared each officer with him. 


+h a man, whether or officer, meant establishing 


appear. Although 
its outlines are presented 


ommunity, contacts are toa ‘considerable extent deter- 


mined by the | type of f occupation a and the neighborhood of residence. ‘This 


is also true in a prison. . At Monroe, for example, work i is divided « on the | 

basis of crews, each of which i is responsible. for specific | lines of endeavor. 


m crew 
~The place of or cell, is by the 
crew on which the inmate works. Cells are arranged i in two large blocks “a 


which. are ‘further « divided i ‘into sides and } tiers. In the “old block,” the men 
nder ‘rigid supervision. Immediately "after supper, they are locked i in 
_ their “drum, ’ (cell), for the night. In the “ new block” are located most of ee ; 
the trusties, the ‘men with better jobs. Since the work of many trusties ; 
__ requires freedom of movement in both blocks, these selected inmates are 


‘dea to leave their cells in the evening. anes tier in a block becomes a 


fie 
— 
this pattern is not yet 
ia 


with ty tierman, who is 1 
an between the officers and the i inmates for each tier, becomes the Ee 


r his street. If a ma n settles down in one particular ce ell for i any 
tim tends develop his closest 


s are segregated o ier; ish” 

are quarantined on another tier; on still 

better known as ‘ “deadlock,” where: incorrigibles ar laced. T To 

“hole,” or‘ ‘solitary,” ‘is out in the wilderness, so to its are 


eat off from any communication with ‘their fellow prisoners. In this com- 


: munity, however, prisoners in in deadlo ck or solitary do not lose the respect 
of the group: asa whole; their isolation is 


basic Process in h 
es and | regulations ant i 
guiding principle for maintenance of status the prisoner com- 


munity. It is the of those sub-rosa 
forms are 


snot imited 
| 
operates 


his role as a convict. Even gare he may wish, as an individual, to lee 
is rigidly to the rules and regulations of the administration, he must at the 


See = same time live up to the “con” (convict) | rule—“You must not ‘squeal. Be 


= ‘This i is one of the 1 most important elements in the mores of the prisoner — 


‘stool” (spy) for the administration runs constant danger 


of bodily harm from his fellows if discovered. In most cases, the stool is 
m of the inmate body, the one that possesses no allegiance to the 


Frequently an inmate will hesitate to engage | himself actively in con- 


us niving for fear of endangering his opportunities for “early parole. . This 
attitude is. common to the first-timer from a conventional social back. ai # 

ground. He s soon discovers, however, that he endangers his position more — ; 


by maintaining» this” attitude than by relaxing and joining the inmate | 
_ group. To” maintain it means that he becomes an outcast from his fellow 


cons. ~The naive first- timer from normal ‘social environment finds thi 

much less desirable than, that of active participation with other 


mates. Under ordinary « circumstances, as he becomes ‘ “con-wise,” he dis 
- covers that he desires certain things denied him by the prison administra— 


= 


| 
= 
— 
| 
— whe 
add 
thee situation, of “maki 
to inmate life, but may be identifi 
— 
— 
| 
= 
— 
— 
short 
— ‘ion to their actual value. They are available if he sup 


activities. 
danger of discovery | and in 


Variety 1 in the prisoner cor en more the the outside world, 
the ‘ e “spice ce of life.” It serves to to bridge 

onstant repetition of formalized 1 responses: if each regulation 5 were | 


‘o the letter. It is impossible for the officers continually | to observe eac 
nmate and many activities contrary to the rules may | be enjoyed. : ele 
- Gambling in the Reformatory is especially popular. It is in violation of a, 


egulations; 1 it furnishes a certain spice and thrill; and if one is | lucky, he — 
“stands to gain. i ’ The excessive interest in this “fighting play” " is a Co 
entary on the drab routine of reformatory life. Inmates will gamble. on 


> 


any pretext: the state of the > weather m many days hence, ¢ or the outcome of | 
ome local or national situation concerning which there is no scientific 


vidence on which to base a prediction. Frequently they» will bet on 


whether they c can accomplish some other conniving activity and this isan 


in entive to the successful completion of that « activity. 
ve element is present, the spirit - of the game. The medium of exchange. ‘3 


for this betting may be any service or commodity capable of transfer from — Pi 


one inmate to another. A cell partner will often pay off a gambling debt — r 
by performing the necessary cleaning of the cell for a stipulated period. 


_ Since the loser o of a bet in the prisoner community cannot hide, the win 
er has a distinct advantage. This probably ; accounts for the fact ‘that 


ere are relatively few inmates who o owe - large sums to individual p: prisoners. ‘ a 
An inmate might owe small sums to several of his fellows, however, and a 
still maintain his credit. If it becomes apparent that a prisoner is unable 


rough 1 ‘up debtor i in n true > pound-of- flesh fashion . In one instance at. 

roe, an inmate with a . large number of debts e endeavored to escape in 


to avoid group disapproval. He preferred the danger | of 
hot, of serving time in deadlock, and of aomng given a longer : sentence, to. 


“not pay up. ». The dramatic 1 nature of the incident v “intensified by 


fact that the boy had one of the : most desirable trusty jobs. and was thought 
by the administration as an ideal inmate. F He decided t to on the 


aati ons to his flow inmates. He was 5 capen u 


take. of conniving. or any other bev rage 


with t ‘i exception of | water, is to be had only in ited « quantity at ‘stipu- cats 


t becomes punarty desired during periods of i inactivity, such 
e.”” Once the men are locked in their cells, is relaxed. 


peace is being di 


— 
— 
— 
OFF 
2s 
Be iy 


des” or roll ‘ “skins” 
which are ‘Coffee and other delicacies, likewise taboo, ar are avail-_ 


oo = in the kitchen. An organization must be set up to secure them dy 
distribution. The cost element is always present. In this case, it is a risk 


involved in in bringing” the coffee from the kitchen to the consumer ‘rather 


than the | cost of production. Contact must be made with a con n wh 
working on the egies crew rand has access to the supplies. Tf this con can — 


- procure the coff _ rund to smuggle i it into the cell block, a 
unable to | to hand it h 
Then there i is ‘the problem of cook ng Any discarded can will 
re an as a coffee pot. If it is impossible for the cook to obtain this can n directly, ae | 
a : the proper men must be contacted and paid off. Next, there is the — 
of a heater, This requires another can or r bottle, a wick and fuel. ‘The wick 
is simple to, prepare, b but | kerosene or some other fuel is precious. Possible © 


_ sources of supply a are the boys working, on crews where kerosense i is used 


for « cleaning purposes. Again the proper individuals must be approached — : 
Dies nd paid off. Inmates who are too poor to pay the high price for kerosene a 
se —_ of cardboard for fuel. Finally, there is the actual problem of prepara- 
1. Some individual in a position to give warning of a screw’s approach — 


ust be willing t to give instant a and reliable s service. The heater is suspended 3 


in tig te bowl where it is out of sight a and where the makings may be — 

easily discarded i in case e of emergency. Talcum powder is blown into the | 
_ air at intervals to remove the coffee odor. At last the “jo” (coffee) 1 isready, | 
- scape with a skin, and what promised to be a dull evening is transformed 


- into a thrill-p packed experience. The: successful evasion ofa rule i is even Servic : 


i 4 


4 
4 § 
7 
say 


eri - for so much coffee over a definite period of time, the brewer a assuming all : 


i ih Although one must pay for services received, barter} lays a more impor- 
g y y 
tant part than i in other communities. The man who desires coffee, for 


tance, may pay for it by providing extra clothes. or contacts with the 


ide. Tobacco is a favorite medium of exchange, but “white” money, Cy 
ui legal currency, is preferred. The men are only allowed to 0 draw two > dollars 


per week accou is in “hickeys” 
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farm crew which works at at some distance from the Reformatory stockade. 


| The farm crew is an essential feature of the conniving } process. . This. is aie 
a pecially true of the small group that remains s overnight on the farm. ill 
B in this group have an opportunity to pick up articles from the side of the © 
ie road—articles left by motorists during the night. The location of the cache 2 


a eft by mo 
I sae’ in advance during a a visit with a prisoner : at the Reformatory. 
A member of the permanent farm ¢ crew may pick up the —— pa 
 jitontoa member of the crew that works a at the farm 


4 


Since the pr primary of the inmate. organization is to. 
and services ; denied them by the: administration, 


is popularly known as’ “politicians row. ” This 
myer or may not. include the “right guys,” that relatively ‘small select 


pas 


= group of natural con-wise leaders. It does include many of the key a 


Politician’s row olan takes a hand in gambling activities and sponsors 


_ agame ona grandiose s scale. A . pool : may be formed t to > which many inmates _ 
can contribute. winner makes a substantial sum, but the promoter 
also profits. Boys who are members of the education crew may easily act Y 


« promoters. Since they must make the round of all the tiers each evening ; 
deliver “home study papers” o or to give aid on school problems, they 


s a 4 position to to see every inmate and to find out if he. desires to participate % 
in 1 the pool. wove ments to winners may be made in in a similar fashion. 


“community council,” 
with tlie type of administration. If conerel is lax and vi of 
"regulations are openly permitted, t the hardened racketeers or “ ‘rangatangs” > 
become the politicians. If, on the other hand, the administration iS 


= strong in its control (the present situation at Monroe), politicians’ cat 


4 
row takes « on an entirely different character. The 1 rangatangs, or trouble 
makers, are under close | supervision and do not have an opportunity a ae 


_work themselves i wes the key jobs within the institution. This means that an 
; they ¢ do not have the freedom of movement and association that goes wi et 


ese The better-adjusted boys w with the | best records receive the 


of these | posit on: they become the “ town fathers” roe 


m 


means as these requires services available through such 
within the quires organization. How is this achieved? 
— 
— 


of the prisoner ‘community and the of 
membership i in in politicians’ row is, hows 
‘members tend to play the. ‘role ascribed to them actual 
may be more s superficial ‘than real. Either a 


rangatang may exploit this situation to advantage. _ 
nas use willing members of the row pas a front for his activi 


ual enhancement. 

without women. In a a reformatory, » th the population i is primarily 


. a composed of young adult males in the virile years of life. The average age 
of me 


n at the Washington State Reformatory is twenty-two. About four a 
percent 


of ithe 500 inmates (1937) were ‘incarcerated because « of their di- ae 
< vergent s sexual orn marital behavior. Sexual starvation is a serious us problem 

in this ¢ community. The common trend toward sex topics in male c conversa- ce 

tions is As in other « one-sex groups, homosexual behavior 1 


The of a penal i institutio 
as an evi 


n ‘ 


= men. ‘Tei is antagonistic t to the n mores s of the « 


“regarded as an ‘index to natural criminal tendencies. | We fin find, therefore, 


t men are committed to penal i institutions for ex. 
pected to reform in an atmo — mor \ 


i and are punished for behavior 


the total ‘personality without bei 


told that it is “wrong.” 


Normal impulses are many y times turned t to Perversions upon b trans-_ 


to an abnormal si situation. Ina a “smut” stories: are e told tha t 
| would cause a 


4 1 embitters these 


Be raised by tales of sexual paper ar of the young men in a ine. 


= c _ tory have never before been confronted with abnormal sex behavior, a 


y are suggestible to the point where they may become willing ' “punks” 

=" for a “smoothie” "at t the game. It i is essential to realize that deviations from 


€ conventional s sex x code within | Prison walls become acceptable t to many 


to id with Faithfulness to one woman is ridiculed “Get what you 


and order. . There are also” additional incentives in ‘the form of money. 


ae 
candy, and protection. a -timers come in contact w with young, “men no 


— 
— 
prim: 
turns 
 |)s 
ng aided in any other way than by being 
1? the a 
= 
it 
— anti-s¢ 
| 
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soc! IAL GROUP 
he adventures with det is made; and 


perversions ar are as Even. ‘if the sex 


s not satisfied i in an abnormal manner, the mental conflicts produced it i 


he individual may ben ‘more disturbing than the actual consummation = rs 


perversions. Not ronly m may the s sex attitudes of i inmates be distorted by the 


= 
- prison experience, but the lives of sweethearts and wives may be made — 


‘miserable after the men graduate from this type of “seformation.’ 


a — has long been recognized that our reformatories do not actually ~ 

educational policy for the youngsters. Inmates learn new and improved 


= techniques i in our prisons, to be : sure, , but this is more or less an incidental _ a 
“feature. of the prisoner community. Conversations in the reformatory are p= 

Ag primarily with fellow convicts. As in groups in the outside, talk commonly pb: 

.- to ‘shop. Each ty pe o of con describes ‘those varieties of ‘technique \ with 


hich he i is best acquainted. The forger talks of forgery; the embezzler, 
stock manipulation; the burglar, of methods: for entering homes 
stores; the stick-up man, of ways to overcome resis . Thus many an us 


. inmate with a sincere desire to go straight on re-entering society is continu 
ally confronted with this kind of conversation Whether he wishes to o 


snot, he as assimilates new crime ‘techniques. 
The prisoner community is. a social group dev veloped by the 


i larger s society. The | organization | of this community is primarily an 
_ economic arrangement devoted to obtaining goods and services denie e 


make difficult. The pr prisoner commenity. its conniv- 
versions, and i its exchange of crime re-enforces 


form. Contrary to popular belief, however old timers have no definite 


4a 
outcasts of 
tion in’which the convicts find themselves. T 


Hans SPEIER 


ARE t 


r specific character is dependent u upon the 
ciety in times of peace. Since it is always a society that is <a . 


h another society, any aspect « of war i is fully intelligible only when 
is ‘seen in relation t to the given organization of those > societies, their tech 
and their institutions, their material resources and their morals. 
= a In this broad sense war has always been totalitarian, but today, the a 
0 “Total War” has a special connotation, and there is a good reason for using 


itina narrower s sense. Total war is unlimited in character; it is what Clause- 


witz called * ‘absolute war.” It differs from that type of war which prevailed — 


‘ 
inthet two. centuries prior to the World War. Then war was “ “limited.” in 
be 


forces restricting war, are either inherent in the conditions 


“which j it is waged, particularly in the available techniques, or reside in the ' 
_ ‘mores pertaining to the use of those techniques. For example, in the Ameri- Aa % 


can Civil War, railroads played an important military role, but their utili-- 


‘bt 
ation was, limited not only by the time- bound technological deficiencies ae 


. of the means sof transportation | but also by i individualistic 1 mores ; which pre pre- :. 
vented the government from. making the m most efficient use of the existing — | 


ihe rise of total war has been often described as a historical process in 
_which the restricting forces lost ‘their importance. There : are writers who 


regard the development exclusively as a decay of moral standards and a 
barbarous: relapse into contempt for international al law,? while others, and 
no means experts, neglect the moral aspect _presuy 


ar merely in terms of te hnological ficatio 


val hatred was so 


ie In the Congress of the Confederacy, there wa was an ultraconservative minority thet op- 
= gov vernmental action in replacing railroads or building new ones until the beginning | of 


a 
2 For example, J.B ions, New ¥ ork 

3 For example, Paul 


Wochenblatt, 1937, m 


— TTARS 
| 
| well 
that 
ia 
— 
nological means 1s not prescribe? 
—— alized that tl chase among th This is 
| 
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a ASS ‘STRUCTURE AN WAR” 


ers but killed each This was called ‘ ‘bad war." The : 


~ tween bad war and “good war” in which the rules of the fight were observed © 
cannot be reduced to technological terms but is clearly moral in nature. 


On the hand , cultural technique of fighting can 


than the mercenary the 16th cer 


The indicates different technological | levels of violence different 


like the question of mores and moral norms in ence ari itself into the 7 
history. of technology, but the question of personal ‘morality s should always aes 


raised with reference to a given level of technology and and be separated from 

Total war thas three. distinct traits: 1. a a particularly close interdependence 


governmental ‘planning; 2. the extension of siege 


or its ethos; the first two have to do with the routines o of national life, while ae 
the third bears “upon its morale. ‘The interdependence, between the armed 
forces an productive: forces refers, _strictly speaking, only the 
positions of modern war; este extension 1 of siege warfare and the \ vili- wis 
fication of the enemy pertain raha self; that is, the first trait refers to’ 
intragroup while the latter two bea primarily upon intergroup relations. 


A shall confine myself toa few aaaoiis on the : first trait of total wa 
- Reference will be made not only | to war itself but also to its preparation. — 
‘This is legitimate since > modern armament policies, particularly i in the total : 

itarian countries, anticipate some of the social o consequences of oT 


The close between the armed 


the basis war, the third pertains to its. norms 


duction in the course of the w: war and the supply modern arn 
these factors necessitate a planned of soldiers and worker ers. 


— 
the technological advance that civilization has made. Today, we can 
longer share the illusions of the early advocates of industrialization 
technical progress is confined to peaceful pursuits. We know that war as _&§ 
warfare enveloping the nation as a whole is both 
actions; and 3. a general vilification of the enemy nation. From | i 
of view of the individual these traits mean: the elimination of freedom and 
privacy, a contraction of safety differentials among different par s of the 
— 
— 


h increasing ‘industrialization of armies, the relative im 


_ supply,” i.e., the needs of the soldier qua man, diminishes, but 
“ ke supply,” i.e., the needs. of the soldier gua soldier, increases.5 
While Caesar’s legionaries carried food for 17 days and Napoleon’s soldiers 


ee 15 days the modern soldier carries the natural supply for one day only. — 
ea he weight of the natural supply to be carried by _ 
Mi uring the ‘century, the weig to the natural supply to_ carried by 


—— - had to be reduced chiefly because of the increasing weight of 


: 


warlike supply y. Today, | a soldier cannot even carry all the warlike supply a 
he needs i in order to fight. One has compared him with a Christmas tree _ ' 
with At the beginning of the War, the 


vie r that reason, the “ potential army quota” o of the transportation s 


“potential army quota,” Ir mean the number of workers 
industry wl ho can be mobilized for ‘military ‘service without interrupting 


the functioning of the economic system. The size of this quota in proportion — 
a ae o the number of workers employed in a given industry depends on the 
4 = factors: (a) the extent to which war ‘requires or or allows a1 expan- 


— 


aes or contraction of the given industry: thus, the quota of h luxury Z 
s will be high, while in armament industries i it will be very low; (b) the — 
“pers 
porportion of female workers (and children) ‘ ‘normally” employed i in times 
a peace; (¢) the proportion of unskilled male workers whose tasks are not a! 
too strenuous to be performed by substitute workers not available for mili- a 
_ service, such as women, children, old and fe feeble persons; (d) the exten - | 
which less skilled workers can be substituted for more highly skilled 
_ workers wit out isrupting pro uction ; this su stitution o ten 
ke rs witho di pro rodu th hi bs f 
s higher costs of production or requires ; technological changes; (e) the st 
to which the labor demand of an industry is subject to seasonal fluctuations. pe 


World ‘War, attempts were made to reconcile the 


t to farmers and agricultural laborers drafted for military service.” 
During ¢l the W orld War, the industrial divisions in which the po 


aS lowest were not the industries manufacturing armament, 


The terms are G. G. in Modern Wer, London, 1938. 
from Shaw, op. : 
7 This device i is old. It had been already employed i in the 18th omanry in the Presies 
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NS: service, 48. in the post and 


4 int ‘the public service, but only 19.5 in 

1.8 in banking. The percentage of 8. ? for o other industrial and er 
-— enterprises s does not show the specific exemptions in the armam 

tries. Likewise, 2.8 for agriculture does not show the higher per 
independent farmers; nor does it account for ‘mass furloughs desing the 


harvest season.* 
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sho’ that” the lower quota 2 for transportation and 
wer balanced by proportionally. increased quotas for agri-— 
i dustry. Thus, the risks of war were unevenly « distr buted 


among the different sections of the population. 

industrialized warfare, further demand for labor results ex- 
torial high wastage rate of war material , ther necessity « of continuous . 
ir, the inevitable i increase administrative personnel and the « demand 


for ‘skilled work i in passive air defense. The p percentages of war material ‘ 


‘that m must be ‘replaced ‘each month in modern to a 
Russian’ estimate, as follows: airplanes, | 40-50; ta 
light machine guns, 6 heavy guns and arly, other 


wahrend des 


Pad 
Arthur Fontaine, 
Quoted in Institut 


: 


hepeobilen of repair. he strength of a modern army does not 
f repair. The strength of a modern army rsbut,withincresss 
on the health, the training and the morale of 
i 


ag service. At the same time, mass armies make for military bureaucratization, | 


- _ machinery it in order. + Similarly, the m more in se > the use of the war material P 


is, the m more significant will be the y productive capacity of replacement. To ; 


_ illustrate, in modern war always one fifth to one third of the — 
_ must be regarded as temporarily unusable" and “from one to two hours of 
inspection and overhaul are needed for every hour of flying time. in ee 


& A ‘modern mass army | is rendered helpless if the many specialized func a 


% ‘tions that i it is supposed t to o perform 2 are not properly « coordinated. Thus, the 
_industrialization of modern warfare swells the ranks of the communication — 


and mass armies require a large staff of 


a There i is, no basis for estimating the demand for men e specially wale 

_ in passive air defense, but it is bound to increase in the fu rea re, nor i 
possible to give accurate figures concerning the number of pe ersons at home — 


_ engaged 1 in suppressing unrest, strikes, and rebellion. Theit number will a 
“greater i in totalitarian countries than i in n democracies. By 
ct have been made to estimate the ratio between s 
_ workers in a ‘modern war. In the United States, seventeen men had to 
employed at home in order to equip one soldier in he Expedionary 


_ Force." European critics regard this ratio as exceptionally high and ac. 


. count t for i ‘it in terms of the particular difficulties of transportation | which 
ne had to be. overcome in this « ‘country. The lowest European estimate of this : 


- ration under present ew is 1:8. It is probably much too conservative. 
ates are most carefully considered, gives two different x 
; _ ratios for two | vdifferer it types of warfare. He assumes that 9 to 9. — 

_ are needed to equip one soldier when offensive in the air is combined with | 
5 defensive action on the ground; 12 to 12.5 workers per soldier for offensive 

land warfare with strong air and tank forces. There i is unanimity 
ii all students that s since the end of the Wo rid War the ratio has i increas ae 


Under these « circumstances, the 
forces and labor represents a “crucial of f modern w wa 


Ga population resources are limit 
Niessel, Le Maitrise de Air, 195, Paris, 
RR, Dupuy and George Fielding Eliot, If War New York, 1937. On 
page 95; the a say that “ ‘the rate of wastage of planes and — in the extensive ar 


J 
5 Stefan Th. Posony, Die des totalen 60, Vienna, 1938. 
_ survey and discussion of other estimates, cf. Possony, op. cit., 59 ff.; Industrielle Mobilmachung 


_ 40-50; and the articles by Gen. Debeney i in Reoue Militaire Suisse, 


no. 1, and in Reoue des Deux Mondes, 


opri 
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the largest sense of that term. In 1935, this percentage had increased to S 
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prior to t W. orld War, those few who economic mobili. 
zation n supplementary tc to ) military m mobilization feared that war \ would create Se 


: large scale unemployment and for t that reason endanger the s stability | of the 


social structure;!” ‘strangely | enough, , they, did not visualize that industrial- 
warfare would | create unemployment did in 


of peace. Democratic governments will find it to 
_ embark upon large scale armament policies in a period of economic re- 
_ covery because the resistance and opposition of capitalistic « classes against a 


public spending will then b be especially strong. . Dictators politically 

less dependent « on the business cycle, because they rule by: force, controlling : 
profits and capital investments ‘no less. than the labor market. It is erro 


neous to assume e that their policy serves wholly the e economic interest of - 


yet faa the available population 1 resources. — affects the amount of out- _ 
put and possibly its quality. Recent exper nces prove that this shortage — 
makes itself felt in spite of high industrialization, large scale unemployment f 


and a limited armament program. The expansion ice epi Royal Air 
Force in | Great Britain cannot t compat 


tates, and | yet, alread 


: was Director of the Allgemeine Kriegsdepartement in Germ 
den the w war, says in his Heer und Heimat, 1914-1918, 80, Leipzig, 1921, that “ man power — 
¥ was the only means of war which could not be replaced within a short time.” | ee. 
1 See the suggestions of the German Senator Posdehl discussed in Reichsarchitn Der 
Weltkrieg, 1914-1918: Kriegsriistung und Kriegswirtschaft, vol. 1, 333 ff. and 397 (note), 
1930. Also in England there was fear of labor surplus at the beginning of the war rather = 
of labor shortage. See Humbert Wolfe, Labour Supply and Regulations, 16 fF., London, 1923. 
On the lack of F foresight of the military ee * in Russia, see Nickolas N. Golovine ; 


18 For France, see Fontaine, op. cit., 22 ff.; for England, ’ Walfe, a cit.; for Germany, — 
__R. Meerwarth, A. Giinther, W. Zimmermann, Die Einwirkung des Krieges auf Bevilkerungs- — 

bewegung, Einkommen und Lebenshaltung in Deutschland, 348 ff., Stuttgart, 1932; and Paul : 
‘Umbreit and Charlotte Der Krieg und die 65 ff., Stuttgart 1928. 


for soldiers conflict with those of industry for workers.'* This interdepend- 
_ First, armament and war reduce unemployment, eventually causing a 
= 
— 
after a period of adjustment, the extensive demand for labor inherent in 
dynamics of modern war made itself felt as a serious labor shortage.'® 
_ Since armament creates employment, it can be presented and ularized 
oc. mrs ment, serious difficulties arise from the scarcity of skilled labor. This scarcity — — 
in Uctober, 1937, almost all the aircraft manu-— thy 
facturing firms were on the waiting lists of the labor exchanges for skilled 
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metal 19 In this country, t 


hortage of naval architects, m marine ‘engineers, shipfitters and | copper- 
emiths. he objective is ‘merely to increase the number of trained em- 


0 = ees at the yards and other naval establishments from 72,000 to 100,000, _ 


and yet this has been said in a recent statement of the Naval eiepertinene? :20 fe 


United States, Civil Service Commission and the boards at the n 


z 000 to 857,000—from 4 4.§ percent to §.4 percent of the gainfully voce 


pied.” During a war, the shortage of skilled labor will be particularly serious 
not only because of the increased production of war materials but 


because i i dustrialized armies must recruit a larg ro rtion n of 
use Ind = P oport 


1 the industrial classes of the populatior oe re 


a In the: 18th c 1 century, the officers of European | armies ca 


partly from the unsettled and elements o 


population. Even in those countries in which conscript systems were 


: duced , the industrial classes | were e largely exempt f from military service. a 
ie Industrial skill was too valuable to be wasted i in war, and war could i. 


waged without technical intelligence. During the 19th century and until — : 


i x the outbreak of the World War, the countryside was still regarded as the 2 " 
and desirable of manpower for the armies. However, 


= 
“increased. The industrialization of so society was s less visible, hawnng in the | 


_ a whole. In countries like Germany, i in which the big landowners had ‘more 
_ political power t than the business leaders i in industry | and « comm €,mem- — 
_ bers of the old political élite were afraid that an army with i increasing pro- 
portions of industrial workers in the rank and file and of sons of wealthy 


the corpe of officers might endanger the stability of the 


a Reichs Credit Gesellschaft, Deutschlands Entwicklung i im ersten 

Hans Speier, “ Militarism in the Eighteenth Century,” Social Research, August 
1936, 309 ff. A similar situation prevailed in Russia after the introduction of compulsory _ 


universal service in 18745 see Nicholas N. - Golovine, op. 1-29. 
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TA 


whole ‘structure. Therefe 


ny. Thus, the class composition of the army lagged 


of the population « as a whole.” 
- When t the Ww orld War broke out, | the available man power had to oll 


oA ‘utilized regardless of any political considerations. 


he _ of industrial society itself compelled the military bureaucracies to put an ee 
—_ heavy burden upon the agricultural population and ms 
with a a high potential army quota. Thus, the « class $ composition ofthe mass 

- armies again failed | to tally with the class composition of the total ‘Popu- 


oe r, howe greater pr roportion of technically skilled soldiers — 

ting the war machines. The fighting 

of ‘the soldier in warfare could be defined i in terms ofen- 
-durance, drill, and courage. The modern s soldier has to be e also intelligent. 


This must necessarily increase. the shortage of skilled workers at home, 
since the intelligence and skill required of the modern soldier resembles 
ee those of the engineer and of the skilled mechanic. In a recent a 
an the e training o of recruits in a German tank regiment, it was stated that 


a German 9 Was 


th young recruits... ere skilled plumbers, m mechanics an and 
hat is found to 
skilled labor is the rate of deaths an 
most highly modernized sections of the army. The flying peor of the 
air force and the soldiers of the tank corps have a much lower chance ae 


rvival in war than other soldiers. Of the ‘total number of officer s and oa 

? privates that v were trained for the British Air Force during t the W orld a 

about 16 4 percent were killed during their training and in service behind © 

- the front. The total losses, including ended and missing, amounted to 
76 percent,” which was far above the average for the armed forces as 
. whole. , According to Possony, 15 to 20 out of 100 0 fighting soldiers died 
within a year during the W orld ar, , while, under m modern conditions, the 


combined death 1 rate of the flying personn:’ of the air fo e and of of the tank» Bei 


the history ‘risks and uncertainties in life have 


Borsen November + 20, 1935, in A, filer, 
% Otto Riebicke, Was brauchte der Weltkrieg?, 70-71, , Berlin, 1936. = 

_ % Possony, op. . Cite, , 63-64. The author does not say, hov however, on what basis th ans estimate 
ests. Te argument is not affected, even if the figures were e somewhat lower. 
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unevenly Aidit among the different. sections of the population. The 
icultural classes have run n relatively greater risks and suffered pro- 
rtionally higher losses of life in times of war, whereas the industrial — 


asses have been exposed t to the risks and i insecurities 


+, 


the « inequality has become less an 


a countries, it perhaps was reversed during the World War. It is difficult to 
‘2 = a clear picture as to which social and occupational classes suffered the | a 
highest losses in n proportion to size during t the Ww World War. is due 


= or manual workers than fo pro- 

fessions, and the 27 For France, however, more compr 
hensive figures pertaining to the whole war period indicate that the relative _ 

__ losses of of the li liberal professions an and the farmers were above the proportions ‘ 


Sa these groups i in the population as a whole.* It i is probable that in total 
war, for the first time in the history of capitalism, those classes which 


possess the highest technical intelligence and skill will | be exposed to the a 


greatest relative danger, both at home and at the front. 


_ The shortage of skilled labor and c 


exert a restricting influence on total war. tis no 10 longer t true » that: the three oo 


lost important means of w war are money, money, and money. Today, they iy 
are rather labor, raw materials, and organization. : 
2 For that r ‘reason, any government prepares. 


mocracies is called the 
labor. Th order to increase the quota of the national 
economy and to maximize the warlike ‘supply | of the military forces, |. labor — 


as to be allocated and distributed as to preciude waste. This involves 


any considerations. 
this regard, total war is an upshot af 
Much of what i is waste from the point of view of re * 
‘to ‘the individual Total preparedness means large e scale 


"planning with a an inflated burea 


98 See Fontaine, Op. cit., 31. 


ee eis _ For a survey of German labor p policy, today, ef. Frieda Wunderlich, “Germany’ s Defense 


a Economy and the Decay of Capitalism,” Quart. ¥. Econ., May 1938, 449 ff.; and Max Ascoli 
and Arthur Feiler, Fascism for Whom?, part Ill, , chapters 7 and 8, New York, 1938. 
—— 80 Modern militarism i is no longer a “‘cult”’ and as such opposed to the scientific “militar 


way,” as Alfred Vagts i in his Militarism, New York, 1937, says 


| 
— 
— 
| 
plan 
izati 
wet 
— 
— 


omitant."' As Max W pointed. out, all c organizations 


make for negative or “passive” democratization, for an an abolition 


‘rights. Total w war levels class distinctions. 


malty manifests itself i in n the following 


a use in mass war, profiteering i is bound to disunite thet nation n and tc to under 


In particula: 


workers at may constitute profiteering ir in the sense of 
aa he term and create resentment. Significantly en nough, an equalization ot 


he incomes of soldiers and workers in case of w war is being Seriously | dis- 


ond the inclination of the upper classes 

consumption | will be suppressed i in war. Not o : only luxury industries will li ae 

‘idle, but even food and clothing will be allocated according to need rather 
than social status. Thus, one of the most important symbolic expressions _ 
« social rank will disappear. A German ‘research \ worker says that oe 
the World War, ‘ “clothing lost the social i importance which i it had before. . 


Third, he experience of the World War shows that the large — 
ant is preferable to the small plant for the efficient production 1 of war 


raterials. The advantages of large establishments are many: easier nia 
ization, better facilities for research, stricter organization, easier 
oy and higher productivity of labor. For all these reasons, m 


For illustratio , it may ben in United at the: time of greatest 
expansion of the Federal Administration during the World War, the number of changes . 
- organization, personnel, or function in departments amounted to 300 to 500 a day. Cf. Com. 
- plete Report of the Chairman of the Committee on Public Information, 69, W ashington, 1920, 
_ # For a general survey of the German discussion of the labor problem in a defense economy % 
ef. Hans Heinrich Bischoff, “Arbeitseinsatz im Kriege,” Vierteljahrshefte zur Konjunkturfor- 
Schung, 63-735 vol. 1937-38. For a critical discussion, see Frieda Wunderlich, “Labor i 
‘artime,”” in Wari in our Time, ed. Hans err and Alfred New ‘Yosk, 1939. 
= 
of ‘ne to Winkler, cit., §2, it as follows 


half of 1917. 
First half of 1918.. 


nspicuous cases of enrichment but so as to include 
it 


are 

charged with ‘bourgeois prejudices,’ derided as ‘sham existences’,’® and 
forced” to become wage earners. From August, 1936, to August, 1937, 
a - 640,000 more workers were employed than the reduction of unemployment = 
would indicate. No less than 26 percent ¢ of these 000 earners 


he 


to the control of the élite. cease to property 


ane may be maintained, but the use made of property will be e strictly enlied. = 


logic of total preparedness | transforms the capitalist i into a functionary 
of the government. Is he still a capitalist when everything is prescribed t to ae 
oe him, the a amount and the kind of his production, the time and scope of his — = 


a investments, prices as well | as wages, and even the number of — to ey q 


In ‘conclusion, let re-emphasize | chat of 


“armed { forces and the productive forces of the nation in ‘modern war i is 
inherent if in | the character oft war. -In other words, the social a of 


tion, is a a difference of degree, not of principle. As ‘such, 
out that the 


England prior to the rise of air power, ca her national security 
toa strong navy.*’ The natural protection offered by an insular position — 


enders large land forces unnecessary y while a great navy and even a a large 


air force can ber maintained | by a a rich country without : militarizing society 
large. ‘The argument is sound if its political | ‘Presuppositions hold, i i.e. 


as long as the | ‘United States can reasonably expect | that no ag 
power will come to dominate the continent of Europe 

_ % Arthur Feiler, in Max Ascoli and Arthur Feiler, op. cit., 23 


48 percent were c old workers who had to continue aren customary 
ction could 


| 
| 
— 
| 
between the American ng a difference between a plan and be reduced | 
to a Change in the age co We Weck, New York, 1998 
 schaft, 41, op The Ramparts nterest in the po eis 
e Feilding Eliot, has a vital military i Portuguese Azores, 1921; 
4 h West Indies and Surinam, f th sentimental interest in he) 
ox 
“ye 


at present divided into two One b 
lieves | that sociology must adopt principles and methods of the physi 


J cal and | biological sciences. ° The other maintains that sociology 1 must a 

se its own methods, since e these are best adapted to its s subject . matter. r. As 7 


is often the ¢ case in such disputes, the discussion hinges upon fundamental 


for each § 


asis sof discussion. Tei is the ¢ argument of of the | Present j paper that if ate 


shifted from science to scientific progress, the basis of the controversy - 


will no. longer exist. It will then be recognized that we have implicitly — 
agreed upon a definition c esas itself. Scientific progress consists of the | 


-extens sion of the — 


ogical condition for oa its universe. 


—- re ceconbid general to the subject of science and upon which much of the present — 

ests, the wits be consulted. are listed i in the: order of their i 


Problems, New York, 1923, The Experimentalist (to be Experience and 
- be published); Henri. Poincaré, Foundations of Science, New York, 1914; Charles .- 
Peirce, Collected Papers (6 vols.), Cambridge, Mass., 1931-35; Bertrand Russell, Analysis 
Matter, London, 1927, Analysis of Mind, New York, 1922; M. R. Cohen, Reason and Nature, 3 
_ New York, 1932; P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics, New York, 1927; E. Schro- 
dinger, Science and the Human New 19353 A. Science and 


3 Byes. F. H. Giddings, Inductive Sociology, New York, 1901; R. M. Maclver, Society, New Yor 
1937; K. Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, New York, 1936; W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki 
The Polish Peasant in Europe ai and America (2 vol. olicon), N ag York, 19273 L. von  Wies 


—— 

POSTULATE I. Science must be a consistent system. 
Quite naturally, the basic 

= — 
— 

London, 1936; H. Vaihinger, The Philosophy of “As If’, New York, 
In sociology, the foliowing works, listed alphabetically, are assumed. C. H. Cooley, Social 
New York, 1909, Sociological Theory and Social Research, New York, 1930, 
Human Nature and the Social Order, New York, 1902; Emile, Durkheim, The Rules of Socio- 
logical Method, Chicago, 1938; C. H. Ellwood, Sociology in its Psychological Aspects, New 

We use “universe” to include only explicitly stated propositions. Accordingly, | 
‘hot all possible theoretical developments implicit in a universe, as would be the case 4 


sition is true science it is consistent with pro proposi- 
ady accepted. This does not necessarily mean with all —— S 


si ice any scientific universe ‘is a ‘cosmos 


with the « cosmos asa a whol 


= as they ny by the already universes. T ‘his 


oe comes universes comprising it, the more difficult it is to find in 


. 


be done with some types of made different observers, 

_ many new Propositions have no ) directly perceivable relation to the a 
- ete propositions. In such a case, the most that can be said is that fae ye a 


_ are not inconsistent. In effect, they constitute new universes which become 


‘ a prediction, which proves to be the same ‘as some o 
sin a prediction or an observation) i in one \ or more of the original uni- 


ne new proposition, the richer i its and the gi greater ‘the progress 
Wet. 

Sa the study. The extent to > which 1 this can be accomplished depends u upon 

the original degree of i integration of the study. The | greater t the number - 


and in fact the new proposition may remain unintegrated indefinitel = a 


Conte temporary sociology suffers from just this type of disorganization. 


ih Due in part to the division of sociological schools i in terms of methods of 
" perception, results are given their truth val ues on the asis of their deriva- 
tion, re Its a their t ath v alue the basis of their deriva 
tion. This results in a number of discrete u universes. shown above, 


ie of progress must be taken to m 


% POSTULATE 11. Results must be edlities. 
_The above problem of integration ‘ellie a sec 


—. > z., results must be a additive.® If a test of consistency is to be the i, - 


a 3A peetuten is a a proposition the validity of which is not augmented by repeating | its 


*No hicseey of social theory has, as yet, been written from this p point of view. Fairly — 
data may be found, in the studies. H. Bernes and Howard “a 


do no more than t to suggest an analogy this conce 


4 ae such universe, it need not be con- af 
ns, how is it known when consistency 
s, predictions? can be compared with future It 
that agreement recuitc Hor evamnie the new nronocition can | f 
§ & 
— 
: Sociology, New York, 1936; J. P. Lichtenb G 
» New York, 1936; J. P. Lichtenberger, The Devel sas 
4 3; P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, New York, poe 
pt of additivity and pure 


‘added,” ‘then there the type 
aforementioned propositions can be given no ‘meaning: and thus in- 


boy volve no extension of the universe but merely the creation of a new one. 
oe __ Additivity makes possible the application of a test of consistency. At the 
same time, it results i in far r more e than the mere satisfaction of this densi. oa 
t is s additivity that makes for ‘the power of the scientific, form. The great 
- problems of science that have been and remain t to | be solved are cola 
beyond the scope of a single mind or of a single | generation.” The i important 
problem i is, how can this additivity be achiev an How can n the insights of 


@ Cooley be added to the results of modern s 


More than that, and correlatively, any presentation 
of results in a B-form makes possible the | repetition of the research and the 


sis _ re-obtaining of identical results (within a normal error of observation). _ 
i n call, it may be said that the B- B-postulate i is satisfied when sufficient i in- ig Mi 


hte 


ormation is given to determine complete set of operations, 


others. As thie 
well for some test 
ne same 


tent nor in- 
af 


E. Le Suicide, 1897, page vii. 
a The teader will see, gre what follows, the motives behind the choice of the perenne fi 

n the related concept of “operational principle.” We treat this 
Ag principle as as an established one al science, as a variant of the principle of relativity and not as ie 
a theory of operationalism as developed by P. W. Bridgman in physics (see op. cit.) and varied Beer 
_by G. Lundberg in American sociology (see op. cit.). For a statement of “operationalism” ag 
_as a scientific principle to be normally considered, see especially Read Bain’s, “An Attitude on “ 
Attitude Research,” Amer. F. Sociol., 33:940-957. See also the development of Bain’s general — a 
point of view as reflected i in “ ‘Theory and Measurement of Attitude and Opinions,” 
_Bull., 27:357-379, “Measurement in Sociology,” Amer. J. Sociol., Jan. 1935; 481-488, “ 


_havioristic nd in Sociological Research,” Amer. Sociol. Society, 26: 155-164, 
sis,” 


im) 


alt results, then the 
~The “B-form’” me AB 
dition is fulfille licable to th consis 4 
| 


The B. B-Principle a So. The satisfaction B- principle | 


ne serious problem, especially for social scientists. Whatever methods are ool 


assumed 


—- they may be, are irrelevant sO long: as they ar 
parallel (in some sense) the techniques. In the social sciences, this metho 2 


= has been imitated by ‘the statistical school. This type of f standardization i = 


the most t direct w way of satisfying the B-principle, but a at the same time, 
_ only, a very small realm has lent itself to the standardization of — 


eon 


techniques., Further, s statistical results have appeared additive o 
- level only. To whatever these limitations may be due, to 


is a a direct misinterpretation of of scientific procedure,’ since 


ure alternd tive possibilities. One may rely upon an n identical ; and 


‘para . 
faculty of social ‘cognition in his. neighbor, and may attempt to. 


work out a sy system of concepts which would refine and extend the area of 
nt. Whether or not this reliance is justified, would be determined cud 
1e degree of consistency achieved. Ww hat we may call the insight school x 
oci iology has essentially followed — this path. They have for the most 


ar however, failed to realize that the degree of a conviction that a worker ; 


> 
has for the validity of his own insights does not necessarily indicate their ’ 
b 


truth. this, the results of the insight school een a set of 
_ discrete universes. At the same time, the most important contributions to. 
— The basic problem of the insight school is the question ¢ of how far one Bite 


can go the direction of putting “ insight research” "in B-form. ‘This 


_ question: can be decided i only by continued efforts. with i increasing emphasis 


e Sou the | consistency of results, and research on the relations between 


thought, language, and the nature of social perception.!°_ Without the 
iB. principle, of course, it would be possible to compare the results as such. ai 


establish a given “degree o of consistency, many more results would 
5 Some iMaiiiois of this point of view are: K. Pearson, The Grammar of Science (rd ed. > 
| London, 1911, Part I, Physical; W. F. Ogburn, “Three Obsta cles to the Development of a — 
¢ "Scientific Sociology,” "Social Forces, 8:347-350; G. A. Lundberg, ‘ “Quantitative Methods i in a 
Social Psychology,” Amer. Social. Rev. 1:38—60, “The Thoughtways of Contemporary 
ogy,” Amer. Social. Rev., 1:703~723; Stuart C. Dodd, “A Tension Theory of Action, 
a See T. Burrow, The Social Basis of Consciousness, New Y ork, 1927; C. H. Cool ey, op. cit 
; — Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, New York, 1922; F. Lorimer, The Growth of Reason, 
New York, 1929; J. F. wang Symbolic Process, New York; G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, — 
Ce and Society, Chicago, 1934; C. K. Ogden and I. . A., Richards, op. ‘cites J. Piaget, The Child's 
he, Conception of Physical Causality, London, 1930, ‘and The Moral Judgment of the Child, London, 
Beoesieas B. Russell, op. cit.; ;M Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms, New York, 1 1936. 36. 


niques (e.g., measurement of length) which are so defined that a result 
| | 
bia 
con 
simy 
| siste 
os 
i — 
| 
gestalt 


be required than the /B-princi 
case § since results i in ‘the B-form « contain many explicit operations and a 


coincidence of any is the coincid nce of sets of f opera 


d res sults sof the i har par a program would be fruitless sad. 


somewhat like insisting that the researcher have no preconceived | notions, 


even apperceptively. If a scientist should actually achieve a state of “no 
bias,” his attitude: constitute a peculiar and all-embracing 


only through final consistency. ‘suggestions mie 
& the elimination of bias may be very ingenious (although problems of the — 
comparability | of observations and the ostensible impossibility of elimi-- 
ag . ‘nating bias until ‘the bia bias i As defined i in conformity with the B-principle Ric 
rife) but they a are no more . valid | per Se than any other method. 13 ers os 

sol solution to these problems « of the B- -principle i is deep i in the obscurity 


| undeveloped s science. Ultimately, the problems must be solved by 


simple trial and error. We recommend the B-principle only | as a limiting ae 
- conception; as what rte would call, in a sense, an “ “empirical ideal.” 
As for the insight- statistical controversy, the schools show no )contra- 


on ‘in terms of the truth- value of results, for by whatever method 
pecific results have been derived, ‘they must. be subject toa test of con- Bes 
sistency with other res ults before they can be : accepted as valid proposi- _ 


_ tions. Due to the standardization of techniques, the statistical school 


conformed with greater rigor to the B-principle and thus also in part to | 
Postulate II. However, the same can hardly | be said for its conformity with 


Postulate I. Ini this respect, the insight school also has been lacking iy 

On the: other hand, any investigation is to two 


methods produce a science want is a separate consider- 


ation , and on epistemological grounds, a | personal, one. How much progre 


can be made ‘scientifically i in any particular direction is of course not 
Ry 4 Some exponents of the insight school are: C. H. Cooley, op. cit.; R. M. Maclver, op. cit.; 
Ellwood, “Objectivism in Sociology,” Amer. 7. Sociol. 32:289-305; in general, Simmel 
and his followers. The methodological basis for the insight school has been presented by | 
W. W. Waller, “Insight and Scientific Amer. F. Social., . 40: 3285-297 in terms 


Mannheim has been one of the most ardent 
= objectivity, and his analyses h h exponents of this typeof 
— 
| 
— 
— 
— 


Brin 


Pas 


than in is a different and i imperative e problem 


Its answer is not facilitated by "confusing the two original 


problems of judgment. Our historical bias makes favor the insight 
ur methodological bias, however, demands an almost complete 


n of procedure within that WO: is 


The Nat ature re of Logical ‘The analysis of t ‘the 


revesis it as the condition (and its which 


We: are © willing te to justify this this | system 2 as s the: only o1 one ne of | which + we re are cog 


nizant andy further, we are convinced of its fruitfulness, , but it is not to 
understood. as a precise, logical s system ‘subsuming all scientific a activity, 
for this i is in no sense the case. Let us now emphasize what has already been — ee. 


‘Science i is much more than the 


“tile in sociology. problems that can result are 
en by the. following hypothetical case. ial 


of ficulties i in attempting to test for consistency (whick ee. 
ntally postulated as the it is 


a hemslves arrived at ‘through oe principle of consistency, ‘the method of 
n becomes circular and inadmissible in terms of the logical 
orth. Since such situations exist potentially, it is clear —_ | 


c fe rm is an 2 abstraction consisting of principles to which 


as @ d more or less closely. Lo Logically, the degree. of this « corres respo yn a et 
nce has been the most : important t determinant of the degree of progress. be 

However, it is 1 not necessary to conceive logic as intuitive truth a 

can irreplaceable. If we retain consisten ncy as the epistemological base, then the — 


Ss 
properties of consistency will best be defined so as to subsume the greatest Bi 


part of ‘the material extant in any one discipline. Only t thus will the system . 


be most completely 1 unified. What form the logical system will: take, how- 


every i is by: no means apparent. In particular, th there is reason to believe that De: 
Seng in sociology will have properties other than those defined > 
the physical sciences s. The concept of “minute description” in the analysis 


— 
gical Categories” Suggests the possibility of consistency without 


identity in the comparison 1 of what are presumed to be similar r data, because — 


‘sociologist must postulate not only an observational error r (as in the 


| 
and 
es Lt 1S above all a logical description of what is meaningful among the beliefs _ the | 
we a with 
ati 
dead: 
_ th 
| impe! 
| = 
|) there 
| 
— 


| 
sical sciences) but ales a descriptive e1 error obi may be « ofa ‘different 
order. The | problem of differentiating these errors (in the analysis « ch 
rical variation, f 


“sistency properties. 


of Bergsonian ‘ It the 
= validity of 7} perceptions must necessarily depend upon Properties of 
consistency uniquely defined for the esystem. 


There are still other alternatives. That logical necessity is derived from 
the place of logic in perception is the justification for considering a 


diction the result of false perception, but it is not a certainty that a togical aoe 
system is actually consistent with perception It can always be said, and ote 

> 


w with some degree of justification, that any logical system in its s rigid form, 
is a falsification of perception as such. That intellectual activity does not 

necessarily occur as a pyramid of thought seems to be implied by any = ae 


n of science. We have presented a logical analysis: ngage c progress — 


a leads to consistency which | leads t to. additivity which | 


~_ ciple. Most pro ably, this ranking i is not an actuality pt as 
analysis. A contradiction of analysis not of 


3s, science has so far yet | be established. 
an have presented this as an alternative to the preceding fuller analysis = 
of the scientific form, and we have shown that the scientific form has. no 
imperative logical contradictions. Virtually all ‘contemporary sociological 


"potential contradictions within the system of the social s sciences, and the 


above presentation of au an n alternative method science is at 


ation | of the real 


— 
— 
acuity 
logical base. Either that, or it may be retained with all its actual and 
tential contradictions, or new and consistent properties may be defined. 
= 
nature of any analysis of the scientific form. For the present, 


fee 


CRITERIA OF A SYSTEMATIC SOCIOLOG 


. PHELPS 


for the systematic organization 


eda must be given for each particular period of investigation,—for 


<a “ As sociological theory or hypothesis gains validity in in proportio: as it is based 
acceptable | postulates and is stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 
e 3. All sociological terms are to be given a precise denotation and they m must be 


cri erion is im- 


133 &. . Statements of theory and generalization are to be expressed in accepted units 


x 6. Asystematic enumerates its sources 


. If predictions are ventured, they must be made wi e me | 


The final validity of ¢ sociology and i its eventual classification as sy 
roo 


These criteria he have been assembled from two sources. The first consists 


of _— sociological: treatises es which outline the content and prospects of 


atic emrsong and i in addition various commentaries or critiques 


ize 
mee 
oyed in the investigation are given in detail. 
methods employ h be expressed 
Findings and conclusions are valid to the extent that | 
Con 
Busi 
— 
theory whic are most Olt 


Official Reports an Proceedin ngs 
SAMERICAN AND COMMITTEES r 


eri 
International Federation of Societies and Pitirim A Sorokin, 


officio; Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh, Secretary, ex-officio; Stuart A. Rice, 
Central Statistical Board, Washington, D. C., 1940; Thorsten Sellin, University of Penn- au 


a 
_ Representative to the American Documentation Institute. Mildred Pa 


. 


Conresjontiog M ember to the Institute of Social and Economic - Research of the Univer- 


Nathaniel 


on ‘Dene, and Investment. Sanderson, Cornell University, Chairman; 


College, M Montevallo, ‘Alabama; E. D. Tetreau, Universit ‘Arizona, 


_ Representatives to Council of Human Relations of the American Association for t the : ck 

- vancement of Science. O.T. Duncan, Oklahoma A. and M. College; J. L. Hypes ~ 


Rockford College; Mildred Fairchild, Mawr College; W. University a 
Texas; Paul H. Furfey, Catholic University; Norman S. Hayner, University of Washing- — 
_ ton; Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Minnesota; E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt Univer. — 

sity; J. P. Lichtenberger, University of Pennsylvania; M. H. Neumeyer, University of | 
Southern California; Howard Odum, University of North Carolina; Elbridge — 


Davis, Pennsylvania State Andrew W. Lind, University of Hawaii, 
WwW alter A. Lunden, University of Pittsburgh; Howard B. Myers, Works Progress “a . 
ee, Washington, D. C.; Raymond F. Sletto, University of Minnesota; Samael 
illi 


— 

— 
— 

— 
- 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL. 


_ M.C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh; W. E. Gettys, University of Texas; F.E.Lumley, 
~ Ohio State University; Howard Odum, University of North Carolina; E. B. Reuter, 
University of Iowa; Stuart A. Rice, Central Statistical Board, Washington, D. C,; 
ie Sanderson, Cornell University; Cc. W. Topping, University of British ‘Columbia; 


of Southern California; C. A. Dawson, McGill 


Zimmerman, Harvard University secretaries of regional societies are 


to the American Academy of Political Social Ivan E. McDougle, 
= H. A. Miller, Mawr College; James W. Woodard, Uni- 


of ce of Secretar chairman, ex-officio, 

on Public Relations. Alfred Raymond Rich New York Uni. 
P git versity, ¢hairman; Read Bain, Miami University, ex-officio; C. C. Bowman, — 
5 ie University; W. W. Ehrmann, University of Florida; Elizabeth Briant Lee, New = 
ae ‘City; Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; Harold A. Phelps, University of in 


ae a4 burgh, ex-officio; Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana University, ex-officio; C C. Van — 


Temple University, ex-officio. 
Membership Committee. (To be appoin 

_ Division on Social ‘Theory. (Tot 
Divi ashin 1gton University. 


Ww 


University of 


on n the Family. M Going 


Section on, and Social Work. Richa rd Fuller, University 
2 ‘Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. Thorsten Sellin, University « of Pent 
Section on Social Statistics. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University. ‘ 


Section on Educational Sociology. Leslie C. Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, Chairman; Francis J. Brown, New York 


n. Samuel Kincheloe, $757 University Avenue, 


Es Section on Political Sociology. Maurice Parme 


Sectio 


L. Abernethy, Culver- College, Canton, Missouri 
_M.H. Atchley, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee. 
Catherine Ann Bentinck, 1015 Oakland, Denton, Texas. 
_ Sister M, Canisius, Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Ww ashington D.C. 


bee 


6c 


Committee on Local Arrangements. James Woodard, Temple University, chairman; Thor- 
| ios 
| e, Washington, D. C., airman; \. 
tim 
| 


S. Fisher, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New Y 
Paul H. Guthrie, Randolph-Macon Women’s College, Ly nchburg, \ gic 


Sister Mary Edward Healy, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


J. A. Jeremiah, Edgartown, Massachusetts. 


_ Arthur H. Jones, 23 West Walnut Lane, Germantown, Pennsylvania, eee ou 
Valarie Justiss, 5933 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. at 
William C. Loring, Jr., 9 Crescent Ave., Newton Center, Massachusetts. “PR 
= Selden C. Menefee, WPA Div. of Res., 1734) New York Ave., W ashington, 
i. Mrs. Frankie G. Merson, Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York. a 
{rs. Mildred Kitch McGee, Box 36, Hudson, Illinois. 
Vincent A. McQuade, O.S.A. , Villanova ‘College, Villanova, Pe 
Librarian, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


W. goo Newbury St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


EW LIFE MEMBERS — 


Ba 


CURRE 


the article 


in in line page 62 under e 


For substitute in 1 Equatio 


These errors. Mr. 
proof and tol. the editor read it, he did not have the manuscript in his Lis possession. 


Apologies to|Mr. dd and ders . B. 


American \eessctation for the ¢ Advancement « of Science. From i its organization in 1848, 


request was made for contributions to used in increasing member 


= and 1893 new members i in the first five months of the 1938-39 fiscal year. Now a friend of a Veg 


a. Association offers to contribute $2,000.00 for a similar purpose provided the other members od as 


will contribute $3,000.00. Certainly he members should not allow thi 


its second number, March, 1939 It is devoted | to 

* a critical discussion of matters pertaining to the organization and welfare of the Society. T he 
E. _ first issue was concerned primarily with the relation of the S. R. A. to the Society and the ques- | 
Be tion of the International Institute of Sociology. This issue has an article dealing with the re- a 
s societies and the proposed reorganization of the Society. The program of the sponsors — 
is “objective and impersonal.” It also is as amr as all mie legitimate issues of the profession and 


om 
| Moar, will be forwarded to the proper persons.— —R. B. 
American Statistical Association elected Raymond Pearl - president for 1939; J 


= Robert W. Burgess, William J. Carson, Ewan Clague, J. Frederic Dewhurst, Alfred 
_ Lotka, Vergil D. Reed, and O. C. Stine, vice- presidents; Halbert L. Dunn, F. Leslie Hay- 


is s completing i its hundredth year and i is planning a great celebration at the Christmas meeting — 


“ford, and Walter W. Stewart, , directors; Frederick F. Stephan, secretary-treasurer. The A.S. | Bie 


| 


Tr also is sponsoring a cooperative tour of Europe July 1 to Sept.. 3 total e» expenses opie 00 
to cover Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden, England, France, Switzerland. wattle hom cane 
te _ Information concerning these tours may be had from the Cooperative League of m4 
i USA, 167 W. 12th St., New York, or the Open Road, 8 W. goth St., New York, or J. H. ae 2 
7 Carpenter, 258 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New York. "The Federal Council of Churches of 


Christ and the National Catholic Rural Life Conference are also sponsors of these cooperative 


Wy, 


i very poor services, about $2,500,000 of which goes “ ie unjestibable profits to the operat t 
und contract doctors, for an unsatisfactory, y, disorganized type of medical service over — 

_ the employees have no control, and with which they are very much dissatisfied.” Behokege: | 
one 


The research was financed from a fund for medical economics .~ by E. A. Filene to be “a 


_ Lewis A. Dexter suggests th: that The Review might aid scholars by running a sort of “‘manu- ‘ 
script locating service.” That is, s, after one has exhausted the resources of his local library ‘and — 
_ its exchange arrangements with other libraries and still has not found the material he is seek- 
ng, he might make his problem known through the pages of The Review. The thought is that ' 
this service would deal only with unpublished material since all published material can be 


ocated by any competent librarian. The Editor wili be glad to run such notices. Pre ae ‘ne 


Eastern Sociological Society met April 22-23, at Asbury Park, N.. Je with President aa 
‘K. Folsom presiding. Sixteen ‘research papers were read i in 1 condensed form, sixteen were 3 


discussed. 


-Ph.D., able to lecture in a Romanic language and to direct social research. The position is at 
some unspecified place i in Latin America. — up to — and round trip Boe New Y ork, 


wish Social Studies, volume 1, number I 


Mental Hygiene, Method Dr. George S. Stevenson Dr. Clar- 


ence M. Hincks as Medical Director. Dr. Hincks asked to be relieved of his duties, except as — 
‘part-time Field Consultant, so that he could give more time to the National Committee for | 
Meneal Hygiene of Canada, of which he is the founder and General 
_ Edmund Bullis, who | was assistant to Dr. Hincks, inues 


: ie During Dr. Hincks’ eight years of leadership, the National Committee spent over a million. 


dollars advancing its program on all fronts. Dr. Stevenson has been associated with the Com- 


_ The National Conference on Family Relations and the Cale Association 


= 
— 
ilo W. Baron, Morris R. Cohen, an | aspects of Jewish life. The edito 
ncil. There are five leadi ans Kohn, assisted by a distinguished « 
There are five leading articles, one a 31-page y adistinguished editorial 
> ip, and vision to carry on the work Dr. Hi training, 
; eld a two day conferen or Child 
h St., Chicago, or by subscribing to Living, i m W. burgess its secreta 
= 


AMERICAN 
Ee ae The Ohio Institute of Family Relations met at Ohio tate Un 
Ae 22-24, 1939. About twenty addresses, panels, and forums were held on various aspects ~ a : 
family relations. Paul Sidonie M. Gruenberg, and Francis Bruce Strain 


April 28-29, 1939, 


: F fot President of the American Sociological Society and member of the 
_* Sherwood, the new and very able Director of the Ohio Department of Public Ww elfare. 


teadlieas host of the O.V.S.S., as it had been for many years, for the O.S.S. “All the — 


=) _ were glad to see that this pleasing folkway had survived the now defunct O.S.S. oases 


Public Affairs issued a pamphlet, Schools of Tomorrow's Citizens, by 
oo S. Stewart, advocating more social studies in the schools, especially for those high 2 
students do not go on to college. It may be the Public 


Romanian Sociological Institute. Dr. D. Gusti, director, has arrived in New 


inspect the Rpmanian exhibits at the World’s Fair. He will n to Bucharest i in time to 
preside at the International | Sociological Congress. Th a s 
there has recently - been completed a comprehensive social 


in j= Romanian Pavilion at the World’s Fair. However, the research was accompanied : ; 
gubstantial practical benefits to the 16,000,000 peasants of Romania’s 20,000,000 population, 
oun 1000 university students assisted in the survey and also “‘did something about it.” They Pes 
_ organized 5 new schools and 42 educational centers; 4000 books were distributed and 710 — 
I lectures given; 1300 demonstrations were given in domestic science; 224 lessons in weaving os 
given; 1500 surgical operations were performed; 86,000 medical consultations were held; 
§ 000 vaccinations were given; 1600 acres of model farms were organized; 6000 trees were = ; 
_ sprayed and 11,000 were grafted; instruction in crop and animal husbandry was given to os 


= farm owners; 700 oe were «yey and built; 36 miles of highway were constructed Ee - 


tll much illiteracy; 40 percent of the farms are less than five acres; less than 7a 


z 
‘The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. . An event of much dita for historical ond 
= social science was the unprecedented announcement by President Roosevelt on December 10, _ rag? 
1938, that he proposed to give to the nation, to be preserved intact under the control of the Bar 
National Archives, all of his papers, correspondence, pamphlets, books, and special collec- 
M tions. The material will cover his service of nearly three years in the New York State Senate; 
- ‘ta seven and one-half years as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, including the World War period; 
his business and legal correspondence; much political material between 1920 and 1928, in- 
(he cluding his campaign for the Vice-Presidency, the 1924 Convention and the 1928 Convention; 
aay his campaigns for Governor in 1928 and 1930; all of his personal letters as Governor of New | 
York, 1929-33; the campaigns for the Presidency, 1932 and 1936, and all of his Presidential ‘ 
papers from March 4, 1933, to date. In addition, he would include a specialized collection — 
ea relating to the United States Navy which is said to be the most comprehensive in private — 
ee another special collection of historical material relating to New York State, particularly 


Ss Dutchess County; and some thousands of books. 


mad: 


ia 
Ohio Valley Sociological Society met at Columbus, | 
| 
ll 
Th 
5 &§ 
Farm] 


CURRENT 1 ITEMS 


oe The past disposition of the Papers of the Presidents is a story which reads 2 as iii 


to the a and as a record of heart- breaking carelessness to the serious ) student of 2 noe 


‘Large sums have been aime from the per treasury for the belated acquisition of . 
The Roosevelt collection is to be maintained in a separate building to be erected on the 
- family estate at Hyde Park, all of which is ultimately to become public property. At the insist- 
_ ence of the President’ s advisers, the building and its contents are to be known as the Franklin 
_ now being raised, to which Mr. Roosevelt is himself contributing the i income from his writings. 
> Suitable provisions have been made in the building plans for architectural conformity to the 


surroundings, for the most effective care of the ind for convenience scholars 


er Sociological Society held its fourth annual meeting at Atlanta, G 
-April 1, 1939. The program was oeganined under the following 2 main headings: E 
cation for Public Welfare and | 
Teaching of Sociology; Social Research; and Penology; Race and Culture. 
ine formal papers were given in these sections with twenty-six prepared discussions. General 
discussion of 30 to 60 minutes was provided for in allsections, 
ae At the Friday evening meeting, with President E. W. Gregory, Jr, University of Alabama, 
presiding, President H. W. Cox, Emory University, gave the address of welcome, after ai - 
Hornell Hart, Duke University, spoke on “Culture Complexes as Action Systems.” ated 
Faris, University of Chicago, also spoke on “Sociology and Human Welfare.’ 
2 There were about 250 in attendance. The paid membership is 210, van increase of 14 0 am 
last year. The new officers are: Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University, president; Charles 
_ §, Johnson, Fisk University, first vice-president; Belle Boone Beard, Sweetbriar College, sec- ae 


ond B. O. Williams, Clemson College, secretary-treasurer. Hornell Hart, Duke, 


was by far the most meeting of the S. S.S. in its short Its 
= is found in 15 states and the District of Columbia. (This year it took a step which may 
well become a milestone in the history of the New South.—R.B.) 
The editor and managing editor would appreciate it if the other regional : societies 
aloo send them a 1939 membership list as the S.S.S. has done. A 
The Southwestern Sociological Society held its annual meeting with its affiliate, The 
Southwestern Social Science Association, at Dallas, Texas, April 7 and 8. Approximately 60 
ersons, representing Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
exas attended the three. sociological sessions. Visitors fro Dm outside the region included Carl 


Eleven major papers were and discussed the entire meeting. 
of the society for the coming year are: President, Alvin Good, 


Magazine of March 19, 1939 by Samuel Eliot Morison. The Presidential Papers, Professor 
g in Washington on February 4, which was | 
attende Ident; Ste anklin D, Roosevelt Library; members of the 
Committee comprising scholars, librarians, and others; members of the fund- — 
= ‘raising “Ways and Means Committee’; and members of an Executive Committee of seven 
. f the following: W 4 i 
composed of the following: Waldo G. Leland (Chairman). Permanent Secretary, American >t 
Council of Learned Societies; Randolph G. Adams, Director, William Clements Library ae 
American History, University of Michigan; Charles E. Clark, Dean of tie Yale University 
School of Law; Robert D. W. Connor, Archivist of the United States; Helen Taft Manning, 
of Bryn Mawr College; Samuel E. Morison, Professor of American History at Harvard 
| 
— 


ees os the Romanian Pavilion at the World’s Fair. However, the research was accompanied by fe 
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‘ The Ohio Institute of Family Relations met at Ohio State University, Columbus, March ~ 
22-24, 1939. addresses, and forums were held on n various | aspects of 


Ohio Valley Sociological 


ss first annual meeting. This is really the 14th meeting of this group, but i its first as a fe Tie | 


Twelve ‘Papers and two ‘symposia were ¢ given with ample discussion from the floor. At the 
ann 


land, President of the American ‘Sociological Society and member of the O. v. S.S. and Charles 

- > Sherwood, the new and very able Director of the Ohio Department of Public Welfare. a 

_ On Saturday morning, the Sociology Department of Ohio State University was the amiable 
4 breakfast host of the O.V.S. S., as it had been for many years, for the O.S.S. All the members 


Es were glad to see that this pleasing folkway had survived the now defunct O.S. 


ne ata Public Affairs Committee has just issued a pamphlet, Schools of Tomorrow's Citizens, by 
4 Maxwell S. Stewart, advocating 1 more social studies in the schools, especially for those high 
; a school students who do not go on to college. It may be obtained from the Public — 
Committee, Inc. » 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, fortocents. 
Romanian . Sociological Institute. Dr. D. Gusti, director, has arrived in New York 
_ inspect the Rbmanian exhibits at the World’s wale. — will return to” Bucharest i in time a 


"survey y of Romania. The of this survey and the: will be portrayed 


substantial practical benefits to the 16,000,000 peasants of Romania’s 20,000,000 population. 
at: ~ Over 1000 university students assisted in the survey and also “did something about i They 


: 5 new schools and 42 educational centers; 4000 books were distributed and 710 oe Fr 
lectures given; 1300 demonstrations were given in domestic science; 224 lessons in weaving 


Fe  & given; 1500 surgical operations were performed; 86,000 medical consultations were held; _ 
= 25,000 vaccinations v were given; 1600 acres of model farms were organized; 6000 trees were 55, oe 


sprayed and 11,000 were grafted; instruction in crop and animal husbandry © was given to 

_ 6000 farm owners; 700 bridges were repaired and built; 36 miles of highway were eee 
ae 70 additional miles were drained; 38 farm cooperatives were organized. All oe was 3 


if 
: percent of the farmers have a plow and only 20 percent a team o 


Le wal science was the unprecedented announcement by President Roosevelt on December e.. 
a 1938, that he proposed to give to the nation, to be preserved intact under the control of the eas 
_ National Archives, all of his papers, correspondence, paiaphlets, books, and special alee a 
The material will cover his service of nearly three years in the New York State Senate; 
seven and one-half years as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, including the World War period; _ 
=4 his business and legal correspondence; much political material between 1920 and 1928, in- — 
cluding his campaign for the Vice-Presidency, the 1924 Convention and the 1928 Convention; a y 
_ his campaigns for Governor in 1928 and 1930; all of his personal letters as Governor of New rs, bi 
sz 1929-333 the « campaigns for the Presidency, 1932 and 1936, and all of his Presidential — a 
‘papers from March 4, 1933, to date. In addition, he would include a specialized collection ed 
relating to the United States Navy which is said to be the most comprehensive in private ey 
__ hands; another special collection of historical material relating to New York : State, | rticularly 
Dutchess County; : and some of books. 


a 


— 
Mare 
_ bad and doctors, veterinarian d scienti e than 20; sanitation is very Joh 
4 omania still has a long way to go even i 
making a good start tive ce 
i well b 
South 
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‘CURRENT ‘ITEM 
The p: past of the of the Presidents is a story reads as tragi-comedy 
im) the layman and as a record of heart- breaking carelessness to the serious student of Ameri- 


fe Magazine of March 19, 1939 by Samuel Eliot Morison. The Presidential Papers, Professor — 
—= says, “have for the most part gone with the winds of house-cleaning and neglect. e 
__ The Roosevelt collection is to be maintained in a separate building to be erected on the 
= family estate at Hyde Park, all of which is ultimately to become public property. At the insist- _ 
“a ce ence of the President’s advisers, the building and its contents are to be known as the Franklin _ 
Gg = D. Roosevelt Library. Building plans have been sketched and accepted, and a building fund is 
now being raised, to which Mr. Roosevelt is himself contributing the income from his writings. 
oe Suitable provisions have been made in the building plans for a: hitectural conformity to the 
surroundings, for the most effective care of the collection, and for the convenience of scholar 


ny attended by the President; the trustees of the Franklin D, Roosevelt Library; members of the 
_ Advisory Committee comprising scholars, librarians, and others; members of the fund- 
raising “Ways and Means Committee”; and members of an Executive Committee of seven 


of the following: G. Leland Permanent American 


‘fo of Mawr College; ‘Samuel E. Morison, Professor of at Harvard 
University; and Stuart A. Rice, Chairman of the Central Statistical Board. |.—Stuart A. Rice. ac 
_ -The Southern Sociological Society held its fourth annual meeting at Atlanta, Gan, 
~ March 31-April 1, 1939. The program was organized under the following main headings: Edu- 
cation for for Public Welfare and Social Work; Rural Life: and Problems; Population; the al 


of 30 to 60 minutes was provided forinallsections, = 
At the Friday evening meeting, with President E. W. Gregory, 
_ ~presiding, President H. W. Cox, Emory University, gave the address of welcome, after which © 
Hornell Hart, Duke University, spoke on “Culture Complexes as Action Systems.” Ellsworth 
Faris, University of Chicago, also spoke on “Sociology and Human pn ‘ 
There: were about 250 in attendance. The paid membership is 210, ani increase of 14 over 
~ last year. The new officers are: Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University, president; Charles 
S. Fisk first vice-president; Belle Boone Beard, Sweetbriar sec- 


was most meeting of the S.S.S. in its short Its membe 
ship is found i in 1§ states and the District of Columbia. (This year i it took astep which may — 
well become a milestone in the history of the New South.—R.B.) 
_ The editor and managing editor would appreciate it if the other — scruced would + 


also send them a 1939 membership list as the S. S. S. has done. | 
| ‘The Southwestern Sociological Society held its annual meeting with its prey The 


_ Southwestern Social Science Association, at Dallas, Texas, April 7 and 8. Approximately 60 

_ persons, representing Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and a 
Texas attended the three sociological sessions. Visitors from outside the region included Carl . 

C. Taylor, U. S. ‘om of Washington, D. C., F. D, Cronin, Division of 


4 
— 
— — 
| 
— 
Eleven major papers were presented and di 
Officers of th . d an discussed by the entire meeting. = 
vice-president, Ernest Mannhei Uni re: president, Alvin Good, Louisiana State 
J. K. Johnson, East T eim, University of Kansas City; secretary- 


MERICAN REVIEW 


¥ ork State Department of Health, Division of Maternity, Infancy and Hygiene, i is now owl * 

Calls section of Division Health Methods, U.S.P. Ww ashington, 
Woods child Clinic, held Fifth Annual Conference on on 

_ tion and the Exceptional Child, April 25, 1939, the main topic of the Conference being _ 


Years of _Progress in Education.” For information the and 


fe for the last five years in the graduate aman of Escola de Sociologiae Politica, and re- 
a - search director in the Departmento de Culture, Sao Paulo, Brazil, h 
vacancy caused b by the sudden death of Clayton 


yaa niversity of Chicago. The summer session will be of especial interest to graduate stu- a “5 
a dents. E. Faris, W. F. Ogburn, and L. Wirth will be in residence, R. Redfield will be giving 
a ma, courses in anthropology. The Child Development conference and the program of the Society 3 ; 
for Social Research, 18-19, will be additional attractions to students of 
pach Colorado) State College. Olaf F. Larson has left the department of rural cosiebnny to 

become regional sociologist of the Southern Great Plai in the Land Utilization /Prograr 3 


k the related fields of child development economics, education, history, and 
many attractive courses under w 
York University. John Wiley and Seno announce World Politics, 


; thirty. -four contributors including the editors, Francis James Brown, Charles Hodges and 
i? Joseph Slabey Roucek. The thirty-five chepren are divided : into six x parts, W: orld Conflict 


bat ie 


Oberlin College. Newell L. Sims will read a paper on Agricultural Conperation i at t the 14th A 


Internationa] Congress of Sociology, which meets at Bucharest, Romania, August 29 to Sep- oat 
tember 14, 1939. He will be the official delegate of the American Sociological Society. He is & 
ie also conduct ng a tour to study the cooperatives of collective agriculture. ‘The party sails © 
New Y July 13 on S. & Scandinavia and S. R. 
& 


Institute of Sociology 


Bess: College of Washington. J. B. Lippincott announces the publiens 


Ba Social Organization and Disorganization in Process, by Paul H. Landis. 


Stephens College. The National Conference of Consumer Education met at “avn a 
College, C Columbia, Missouri, April 3-4-5. Its general theme was “The Next Steps i in Consumer — a 
_ Education.” Complete 1 manuscripts of any or all of the discussions r may be had by addressing : 
_ Barry J. Holloway, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. The Complete Proceedings may be had © 
: for $1.00 from the Instituteof Consumer Education, 
Consumer Education, a monthly news letter of the I.C.E., may be had free educators 
y addressing Helen Dallas, editor, care of the Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens — eS. 
io "College, Columbia, Mo. The subscription price is 25¢ a year for others than educators. It is ae 
e4 newsy little sheet with a A great deal of valuable information for those. who are trying to — 


(|) 
| 
— 


a  ‘Wesew College. The fourteenth session of the Institute hed Euthenics w will be held fro 
he June 29 to August. 9, 1939- . There are onf 
(subgroups: Young g Child—to age 12, Adolescent and Young Adult; Adult—maturity to old 
age); Conservation of Natural and Human Resources; Conservation of Family Resources. In 
Fees are $150 for each child and $175 for each adult. Children will a emitted for les: 
- than six weeks and then only if accompanied by an enrolled parent or close relative. Fo 
farther information, address Dr. ) of Euthenics, Vassa: 


Western Reserve University. N 


tinuing hi: his research on southern | Negro 1 names which i is approaching the publication stage. 19 


£ 

& 
PORTER 


of fifty- -nine, had a member of the staff of New York School of Social W 
"since 1912 and Director since 1917. -In 1937 the faculty of the School published ae 
volume, made up of selected addresses and articles of his, to commemorate his _ 
i twenty- “fifth year of work at the School. He was the author with Dr. Marion E. a 
Kenworthy | of a volume on Mental Hygiene and Social Work, and with members 
a his staff of a study of national social work « agencies and a : study of the Salvation 
Army. He also had collaborated in the preparation of the Milford Conference report ae 
on Social Case Work. He was elected President of the National Conference of . 
: ae His interests were primarily centered 1 in developing training ti social work on a 
professional basis, and he » was” a leader in working for the adaptation of content — 
_ from the social and medical sciences for use in training social workers. After gradu- a 
_ ating from Cornell he began his social work career in 1903 as a case worker i in the © 
Buffalo Charity Organization ‘Society and later was General Secretary of the 
_ Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity. He had an unusual gift of under- 
_ standing others, and few people in social work have had a wider circle of d devoted 


friends. His love of people, added to > his ability i in discussion, 1 made him an unusual | 


: bars 
arch 1939, contains som ingofsociol- 
— 
— 
—_ 


Abel: Why Hitler Came into Power. Clifford Kirkpatrick oe = 
Leighton: Social Philosophies in Conflict. Emile Benoit- Smullyan. . a 
Ascoli and Féiler: Fascism for Whom?; Grzesinski: Inside 
at light in Kienna; Crankshaw: Vienna; Lerner: It Is Later than You Think; Murray: 
i “th Liberality and Civilization; Procos: Fascism et Hitlerisme au Point de Vue Socio- 
dem The Pursuit of Happiness. Read Bain. . 
Der Weltkrieg im franzisischen Roman; Engelmayer: Die Deutse: 
_ Franzosen; Distelbarth: Lebendiges Frankreich. Sigmund Neumann 
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_ Weber. In addition to giving a resume end interpretation of certain parts aes ; 


- of the work of each of these authors, the book goes beyond the scope of a 
a commentary by treating each writer | in the light of all of the others” 
- mer arriving, ‘if not at a synthesis, at least at a residual statement to which 
each of the four would presumably be willing to subscribe if he could sit" 
tor. In this sense, the work constitutes a highly original treatment of a a 
body | of social science literature. 


a the w wo ork is more than a commentary too, in another se sense. It « does | 


eal contributions of the writers in the light of their 

teat <a investigations, and bey ond this, in the light of the intellectual events es 
. their time and of F the 1 issues | that have arisen in sociological analysis since 


i ~ then. It would be difficult to find a sociological publication anny 
comparable detailed familiarity with its subject. While, when viewed as 


why 
hab: 


= ye a contribution to the history of sociology, the work has serious limitations 
- to thé narrowness of its scope, it compensates fo or the strict delineation 
of its field of inquiry by the intensity of the treatment of the central prob- 
lem i in the case of each of these four 


Moreover, it does not, like some commentaries, confine itself If to the: 
y - sterile, exegetical exercise of starting with a text as if « every term had a an 
_ revealed and standardized meaning, but rather goes to some pains to ais || 4 


gs late the language of each of these writers into that of the others. W - 


Ai this occasionally involves drawing inferences from and imputing meanings 
to the texts which are difficult to sustain as intended by the) writers, it c 
does at least bring each of the authors within the orbit of a common uni- 7 
_ verse of discourse. The resulting product, despite the involved and awkward 
and unusually extensive is interesting g and 


it m ma ud be 


own “convictions, he gives every of inquiry. More- 
i : over, he takes advantage of his position, afforded by the perspective | of 


time and of scientific development subsequent to the lifetime of the authors 
dealt with, to go beyond the confines of the writings of the men with whom . 
een aware 0 or r with which. perhaps they would n 
“ 3 this he is aided by the fact that, although they worked more or less —— ‘3 
_ rately from each other and in part at least in ignorance of one another, he 


the author gives an exhaustive exposition of the work of each man con- 4 
- sidered, ‘than that he should consider the specific strategy of all of them — 
in dealing with the problem he has selected for analysis. ARES Sie - 
action” is nowhere defined i in the volume in a manner w hich 


on to the plane of a_ 
emia concept that would be useful for scientific research. One ad 


‘read it ranging all the way from an n abstraction 


a can consider them in juxtaposition. It is less important, therefore, ae | i 


Lt 


= 
|) ratic 
most 
| 
— 
|) 
as pee View 
th 
ne 
cr AP aa eae ugh Parsons inclines more favorably toward Max Weber = to the 
| 
— 
analys 
nonlog 


| 
aconcrete s sequence of individual behavior involved in an n act, 
% regularity involved i in rational conduct, ‘to the uniformities and sequen 


“discoverable in collective 


is epee ay into its constituent elements with primary 
ner in hoary ‘Means are related | to ends, both from th 


The this inquiry ie is an attempt to analyze the role of 


teal human action and, by implication, the place of the irrational 
a elements in human conduct. In discussing the “utilitarian branch of posi- 
tivistic thought,” Parsons alludes to the “central fact ... that i in certain 


aspects and to certain degrees, under certain conditions, human action is 
= He rational. That is, men adapt themselves to the conditions in which they Hy 


are placed and adapt means to their ends in such a way as to approach the 
most efficient manner of achieving these ends. And the relations of these 
means and conditions to the achievement of their ends are ‘known’ to be © 
intrinsically verifiable by the methods of empirical science” (p. 19). Par 
that one of the characteristics: the with which he 
oncerne is its preoc- 

cupation with the of the of action. The common ele- 
ment in the major attempts to formulate the concept of rationality ‘ “is the a 
¢ ee that action is rational in so far as it may be understood to be — 
a the part of the actor by scientific or, at least, scientifically sound knowl- — io 
e edge of the « circumstances of his situation” (p. 58). In its simplest and com- _ 
formulation, rationality applies’ to the -means-end 

2 accepts the end as given : without subjecting i it to the test of reasonableness. | 
this sense, “Action is rational in so far as it pursues ends possible within | 


the conditions of the situation, and by means which, among those available 


at to the actor, are ‘intrinsically best adapted to the end for reasons under-_ : 
» « d 


' 


the ment of alternative means s (p. The test of 
is therefore efficiency, as determined by the judgment of the competent _ 
ee who are expected, ‘in Pareto’ S terms, to have “ a more extended knowledge 


This conception of ‘rationality is exemplified in economic behavior S 
"construed by the doctrine of utility. It receives emphasis, therefore, in 
the treatment of Marshall and Pareto, and is less apparent in the work of 
_ and Durkheim, except as it arises in connection with Weber’ e 
analysis of capitalism, ¢ and Durkheim’s distinction between the sacred and 
In Pareto’s case, , the problem of pasiomality 3 is considered in connection 
his | categories of logical and action actions are, 


in attempting Nis critica synthesis of theories of social action, is the fa 

— 
— 

t 
if 

aie 
ne 

| ogica ac principa y from a certain state Of mind, senti- 4 
ae ‘ment, the un tc.” (p. 192). In view of the many ambiguities ee ie ae 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

points out in Pareto s discussion of the concepts “logic 
; crore action,” it is ; difficult to justify the ex extensive and elaborate , 
eee which he devotes to that brilliant economic theorist who toyed 4 
with sociological ideas in an amateurish fashion. Since so vast an area of — 
~ human conduct is governed by other than rational considerations, it may a 
ell be objected that a theory which regards irrational conduct as an undif- 


ferentiated residual category can — serve as. an ee framew ‘s 


“anti-intellectuals” 


central tasks Parsons sets himself, the advance 
_ giving us a better understanding of the meaning of rationality — 

role of ratjonality i in society is negligible. 

_ Thus, while Parsons devotes most of his discussion of rationality to es- Ss 

ablishing what it implies i in the instrumentation of ends, despite his rela~ 

ively intensive treatment of W leber’s ideas concerning the relevance of 
values and his own notion of _“common- -value integration,” | he scarcely 
Be - touches upon the vital issue of the e possible or actual function of reason in 


‘the selection | of | values. We are still left at sea on the i issue of whether 


perth they merely are useful in introducing efficiency i in striving for her 

realization. Indeed Parson’ analytical use of the term * “end” appears 
contain a question- -begging element. ‘ “An end,’ he s says, ‘ ‘is not the concrete 

_ anticipated future state of affairs but only the difference from what it would 
be, if the actor should refrain from acting” (p. 732). Or again, an end is 

defined as “the difference between the anticipated future state of 

and that w which h it could have been predicted would ensue from the initial he 


‘situation without the agency of the actor having intervened” (p. 4 9). a 


Nhile this conception calls attention to the difference betwe een active inter- a 


intervention is also a form of ac and it out of account 
thee crucial difference | between intervention i 0 iN 
ia leads us to inquire into Parsons’ main t reis 
@ convergence i in the tee of the of social a action, as repre- 


of these four writers to positivistic, utilitarian, go part, to —— 

theories. Throughout the volume, however, one looks in vain for any ‘clear 

and concise statement of what is new about this voluntaristic theory v nless- a 
it be the re remarks (pp. 81-82) | that i it involves normative Seeman, without ; 


_ tarianism, and that it is couched 1 in terms of subjective ‘categories vefer- 


- 
furthermore be remarked that to label those 
the role of rationality in actual human behavior as 
| | 
Part 
| 
| 
| 
stem; namely, that which he identifies as a voluntaristic theory of action. 
syster 


ing to the “state of mind of the ae ” In vie : of men like — 
Dewey and Mead, to cite two Americans, the claim 1 of i of this theory 
would be difficult to maintain. Presumably ‘ ‘voluntari is offered as an 


heredity and environment. One may infer that the essential ingredient of 
a voluntaristic theory of action is not something akin to » “free will,” "as the 
term: might ‘suggest, but the exertion of effort on the } part of the actor. . “This 
_ isa name for the — factor between the normative and the conditional : 


themselv 


ut that it would be to conjure up a 
action that was ever held which failed to contain the element of effort or 
energy. . The kinds of human effort, the operations of effort, and the factors © - j 
ioning and limiting its effectiveness are the real i issues on \ hich social — 


a Much of the effort that Parsons devotes to the discussion of science and : 
- scientific method in general and to social science in particular might have | 


been spared in a work which will be found to be lacking i in specificity and re 
concreteness and which suffers in readability through i its Tepetitiveness and | 


-discursiveness. . Be it noted, however, that Professor Parsons rea 


tively toward the various empiricist positions ‘(positivistic empiricism, 
3 particularistic ¢ empiricism, and intuitionist empiricism) which he attributes | 


al scientists, and view of scientific as “ ‘useful 


realism” the exposition of this view and arguments ad- 

duced i in its support a are not directly | relevant to » the major task of th 
= A concluding section of | the last chapter on * “Methodological Implic 
tions,” with the classification of the si sciences of action and with the 


a tems: grate of nature, ¢ 


hence of the method which is irrelevant 
tural sciences” (pp. 764-765). v wey the i increasing complexity of ac 
tem s “economic : rational- 


action, so far as they 
utomatically but only through nt should indee 
shes between three ly the first two are sy 
ne, while the culture syst ical sciences are, 
in time, w irical analytical scien “The latter are dist itively 
62~763). The empirical an s of action. “ f reference, posi 
(Pp. 76 nces and the — he spatial frame of re 


system, there emerges the element of coercive power and the distribution 


ae adequately with the logical basis of this formulation and its implications. P 


’ In so far as this eine is aed ee basis of an action system, we 

can dently the resulting theoretical construct as a science of economics. 


a... hen, asa result of the inclusion of a : plurality | of individuals in the sam = 


of that power in accordance with some order, we have occasion for = 

formulation of a second theoretical sy stem—the political. Finally, the 
4 _ solution of this as well as other complex features of social ; action systems — 

_ involves the integration of individuals with reference to a | common value 


= 


a system. . The emergent property of “common value integration” (p. 768) ‘" 


occasions the formulation of the discipline of sociology which Professor Gg 


Parsons defines: “the science which attempts 1 to develop an analy 


little reason}to doubt that Parsons made out a case his dis- 
us tinction between pure economics and sociology. It would be unfortunate, _ 
oh however, if he regarded this conception of the division of labor between e 

politics and sociology as anything more than a crude formulation of differ- 

ential emphasis on subject matter between these two “ disciplines.’ Unless 
~ for instance! power relationships are regarded as resting merely upon nphysi- — 
= : cal force, the political order involves values and a consensus on norms of con- ml 
a duct which would obviously place what Parsons regards as politics in = | 
Ae pron of what he conceives to be tl the > province ¢ of sociology. It t would o obvi- 


ie ously r require more space > than can be given in a review, however, to deal 


Regardless of the ultimate tenability of Parsons’ analysis of science, 


to be followed iby pie writers 
one should not expect to find in this se ib, a grist treatment of _ 


ae theoretical and empirical works of the four writers, especially of Max Weber i * 
constitutes the most intensive ond intelligent consideration thei: 


Book Co., "1938. Pp. xlii+§77. $3. 50. 


Most attempts to investigate human nature have been confined to ex- toa : 7 


oad amples of individual rather than collective behavior. The volume with 


ing attempt to study, as far as humanly possible, the behavior not of the _ 


a which this: | review is concerned, I however, represents an | original | and innovat- 
ed individual but of groups. The obvious difficulty is that it is not possible — 


to put ‘groups wu under laboratory conditions and that it is difficult to observe — 
them in situations that are so clearly defined that the: conditions in one 
in stance reproduce those i in another. 


wit 
| | | | 
2 
| 
cedu 
the theory of action, this thoughtful treatment of the theoretical con- 
tt 
i = tural, 
| clinic 
testles 


groups have been made unde: 


sadorat 
example, Miinsterberg’s experiments with a synthetic j jury.) ary.) 
f Nevertheless, groups of individuals do find themselves. together in situa- on 
a tions which are typical, and to which they respond collectively and ins a 
“3 characteristic fashion. One such situation is that which the author describes _ = 
as * ‘panic.” In this as in other cases it is not easy, as the author uses them,  : 
oO distinguish between “situation” and “ “Snteraction.’ ’ Every t typical situa-_ 
tion, it is ; assumed, is characterized by a corresponding interaction. Other 
such situations are the market place, the family, the factory, the public 
forum, the theater, the school room, and the church. _ As in the case Of a 


so in the enti of the groups | here studied ev 
sponding interaction, = 
necessity, which has been imposed 
_ taining communication over a wide area in order to carry on an extensiv: 
collective. life has been the occasion of a good deal of systematic, if ‘not 
scientific investigation, mainly by advertising men, radio operators, maga-__ 
_ zine editors, and educators. Out of these attempts to handle and exit 


‘indeterminate and unorganized 1 masses, which constitute the ~etin 


and the pedagogue, have recently become the subject of critical analysis" 
wa experiment. The existence of a technique that can be rationalized, de- 


communicated i is itself evidence of the existence a 


materials in the field. This is precisely what the author of this volume has a 
“undertaken to do. He has made a survey of a widely scattered literature 
dealing with different aspects of life, which the « effects” 

_ of the newspaper, the movie, and the radio, have been analyzed an and investi- 
sated. Some of these investigations have much 
shrewd 


Bos categories representing four types of interaction; eine ae cul- 
(2) recreational, (3) control, and (4) escape. In this he has Seek 
"precisely as one studying human behavior from general observation and 
clinical experience might proceed to classify i individual behavior terms 
.. certain ty rpical reactions as, for. ‘example, habit or ‘routine behavior, 


1 
Hugo Psychology and Social Sanity, 


| 
— 
there ing and controlling mass r 
— 


observes these interactions and in commonsense terms, 


if no attempts had ever been made before to deal with the collective as aspect 
of human behavior. In view of all the conflicting soctraes which the ol 


of research, is some one is to study human on 

as the naturalists once » studied plants and animals—-a human naturalist! 

_ The task which the author has undertaken seems to ) be essentially taxo 
: omic. He is apparently seeking to create some first rough ad hoc classes & 
; based not upon any previous s analysis of society or human nature, but rather a = 
upon direct observation of the phenomena t themselves. Such a classification i is 
on essentially that which the naturalist seeks to make of plants and animals. 

It is, besides, not at all concerned with the ulterior, practical, political, 

moral implication of these facts. These he has considered with the same 
_ detachment with which Machiavelli looked at the practical politics of his ie 


day, and with the same disinterestedness that Cae has recommended to 


Here as the that characterizes and 
-author’s observations is that they are so largely based upon first- -hand 
_ observation. If the categories he employs seem a little crude, as first- -hand 
<2 and home-made concepts are likely | to, they a are at any rate based upon an 


portant parts of f this volume are not contained in the text but in the notes By 
and random observations 0 of the author at the end of the chapters i in which oo : 


he refers to the literature and the s sources upon which this treatise is based. oe 


RosBert E. Park 


Droit et de 1937 Pp 49. 22. 
In the preface the author states that ‘the book was planned f 


sondenta who wished to become acquainted with the scientific erature 
of sociology. He further states that it i As addressed to the physical and 


‘natural s scientists ; who too frequently deny the scientific nature of sociology, r 
‘criticize ‘its methods, do not understand it: ts terminology, or confound 


sociolog; with politics and ‘morals. The book is primaril history « 


TBE are It is this which constitutes the originality of the book. The author starts _ fo 
| 
| 
dete 
discuss the categories into which the author has classified his o ser 
particularly his observation of what he calls (1) revelous, (2) f anatical, 
represent forms of collective behavior which seem to throw light t Fle 
>) origins of institutions, and institutions are the things in which sociologica 
| 
| 
sults, 
| 
| of suc 
| 
= 
oof thei 
 andto 


istory as between th 
ideal and the ‘materialistic theory of ‘history : and the closely allied con 


confsed in his of idealism. 


he» works in some > of 


a 
social action is as subject to natural laws as ar any other field. He | ao 2 
determinism but not fatalism. Sociology, he says, covers all social action. 


But it is not an applied science | or an art. Under no circumstances cansoci- — 


ology make moral judgments or advocate any political or economic theory. F 
_ fundamental theory of social activity he calls intentionalism. 
= v advances three postulates: (1) men always have an end or intention i in a Views i: 
(2) this end may be idealistic, altruistic, materialistic, utilitarian, or ego-— 4 


istic; (3) it in the choice of means to - end: a strict r rule of utilitarianism i is” 


sim 
y late. It will be old- fashioned by some, but it is” 
delightful to: us who still hold that the fold of — is | 


a 


a 


ilogie: We as sie ist was sie sein s Ute. By We R 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1936. 31. RM 2. 0 


Geschichsliche Selbstbewusstsein a 
a Leipzig: Heinrich Keller, 1 


aad 
Grundriss der oziolog gie. 


| teams Constant reconsideration 1 of basic conceptions will always re 
social science, and every contribution b 
The « essay of Werner Sombart, Nestor of German ‘social sciences, 
elp to give some orientation through the labyrinth of controversial I schools _ 
id ideas. In ‘good German fashion he starts with a classification of six” 
“main schools of sociology (incidentally a sound and not overloaded resume 
of their different - contributions), only to dismiss in the end all six of them 
and to present a seventh c conception of his own. The six leading groups are, 
2 according to Sombart, the normative sch of natural right, the enehey ; 


tches of a great number of writers and in practically 
— mpart. Berlin: 
iis BY ADOLF Menzet. Brinn: Rudolf M. 
such frequent and certainly not undeserved criticism, the G 
— 


already taken up by other diciplioes (ethics, history, philoophy of history) 
or 


or they apply the method of natural science, which is not pron Serta to the - 
subject. matter of society. On the basis of this criticism he outlines a system 
of sociology, which he calls nodsociology. It is based on the premise that 3a 
“alll society is spirit (Geist) and all spirit is is s society.” * Human living together = 
a spiritual unity is paralleled by the fact that every spiritual form and 
ex istence is\directed toward social life. The combination of spirit and society 


: cn _ becomes the central task of this science of society. The specific field of a o . 


general nodsociology is is the science of concepts a and elements of civilization, 
= a and decline of civilization, of forms and cycles of civilization. Its 
can never be those of the natural ‘sciences. Since its 


a ty se discipline ne” ‘treated by | experts alone. T his feature of being suc- 
cessfully ‘represented by the dilettante finds its parallel “universal 
history,” the sister of general nodeociology. | In spite of its fragmentary 
a character, *his challenging address of Sombart before the Prussian Academy a 
Sciences should not be in the discussion of basic of 
rel out ts in contemporary Ger- 
"many, y, confronts in his illuminating e essay e conceptions of history of the aa 
a gth and 2oth century. The industrial 19th century, with the expert asthe — 
es prototype and material achievement as its s measuring-stick, sees history as = 
a rational ‘structure, while the 20th century conceives history as the world F ae 
events. ‘The importance of lies” in the fact that they 
diverted) i in the dynamics of our time. Such : a confrontation 
by necessity leads to a one-sided interpretation and simplification of 
2 century ! rich i in tensions. It is still amazing how much of its color and. diver- 
- sity Freyer is able to incorporate in his poignant sketch. Iti is even m more 
significant that he interprets the 19th century so justly. “ —— 
‘the concept of the 1gth. century, so much alive in all youth movements, is ba 
_a belligerent concept born out of the conflict of generations. Justice toward | 
_ this manly century, strong as steel, expansive and industrial as it was, wil 
be - vainly expected in such ; an ‘interpretation. ‘The whole « century at first 


—— 
} account of its specific 
ncept of “society.” overt Vv hool, Hans Freyer the 
are the great historical repr 
tstanding scholar in the is summa- _ vd Ge 
Sombart’s criticism of the above m the 
avoid the Scylla of metaphysics ; 
neg 
pret 
— 
edge 
— 
|g 


omes the scape-goat, and only | once again will its grandchildren sit at 
= feet listening to stories of a time when the century was young” (p.7). | 
Phe follows the Tine of Freyer’ s earlier publications 


sy stematic endeavors toward Wirklichkeitswissen- 


ne ~ Menzel’s s book could be. regarded as as one of the few semtbooks written by 
German sociologists. The pedagogic intentions are set in the foreground, - ; 
though the author does not hesitate to venture his own ideas. ; 
matter of sociology is, according to the author, the description | 

ion of reality, historical or present. . Such a definition by necessity excludes 


the study r of problems connected with ‘ethics » metaphysics, politics, an and 
e gives: 
a ‘reliable and readable outline of i important contributions ona conceptions Ee 
of sociology, of its history, | contemporary theories, and methods, including ie 
sciences. chapters are dedicated to 
imself has enriched by numerous valuable 


The Growth of Social Thought. By \ ALTER Greexwoon New Yorks 
Charles Scribner’ s Sons 939- D. xii +250. $2.00. 


rofessor Beach, having “ ‘retired,’ ’ continues to be the able and i inspiring eg 
her he has a been. ‘His writing aims at an audience too mt 


xception to author’s plan of with dead 
since one of the unifying principles of selection was to show how social 
hought has been related to social control in general : and to education in — 
particular, Dewey almost had to be included. The other unifying princip 
perhaps, i is constituted by the historical, especially the technological a and 
the “natural science” factors that have influenced social thought. In ‘the | . 
very chapter on the conflict tradition and new knowl- | 


The is cumulative human } relations 
in | hanging knowledge of n nature 


ie these ideas as a guide, h he discusses at some e length the scciedinitan 


of certain men as representative of their times and social situations and as_ 


ories: Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
dorcet , Com te, Ward 


gees 
ef 
— 
me — 
4 
ography and index, pretensions, though it Aas ah — 
ry brief chapters, it gives ani it 
rif. 


y, and Dewey, ith ncidental 
to por to regarded as types. He concludes with 
short chapters on the contributions of other sciences to social thought, and 


how the trend of social points to the 


Miami Universi 


This extremely i inter esting a ar signee! ook is an attemp 


why Hitler came to power on the basis of six hundred life-history a 
. An introduction describes the ingenious method of "collecting: — 


; rie histories with the aid of a widely advertised prize contest. The author is 
é: a well aware of the pitfalls in his method but makes an effective argument _ 
a for the significance of | his materials. The first part of the book i is concerned 


ate 


with the historical background of the: Hitler movement. The revolution, 


a jaa the Versailles Treaty, the counter- revolution, are dealt with, also the nel 


"ganization and activities of the Nazi party. The second part is s analytical — a a 


% a in nature and contains the sociological core of the book. The third pert a 
presents the detailed life- history, documents of six of Hitler’ followers. 


he thesis of the as presented in Part II, is that came 

= rer b f (1) discontent, (2) the particular flexible ideology and pro- 
power because o p 
gram of the Nazis, (3) the Nazi organizational and promotional technique, — 

“a (4) the presence of ¢ charismatic (mystic) leadership. Abel handles gingerly e 
- ticklish problem of causation. He warns against unilateral causation, rs. 

us that his terms are mere abstractions, and insists the historical 
Setting together with the total causative — pattern must be taken into 
account. He concludes his own interpretation with an acute critical dis- 
cussion of psychoanalytic and Marxian interpretations as set forth by ae 
_ While cautious handling of the causation problem commands respect, 
Ay a one suspects that Abel does r not carry his position to its logical conclusion. % 
= Perhaps the final answer to why Hitler came to power would be a compre- — 
she hensive I historical study which synthesized the insights provided by soc 
i ology, economics, psychology, and even anthropology. Granting the causa-_ 
ay __ tive factors stressed by Abel, a slightly different turn of events during the : 
a critical months of 1932 might have kept Hitler from power. Had Von 
‘ BD Schleicher been more resolute or influenced more strongly the tide might 
One cannot but as to whether ‘the book is 


account have differed had the life- history documents never been 


- based on case histories, or an excellent sociological and historical analysis ats | 
_ made more vivid and plausible by case histories used as illustrations. Would a A 
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collected? In some respects the ca discontent as a 
weakened by the steady of the informants. The 
a probably lies in a ‘selection process affecting the sample. Steadily employed © a: ; 
Nazis might be more likely to undertake competition in an essay contest. a 
q The effect « of discontent 1 is better demonstrated by Abel’ s ‘figures on n the 
_ prc ap rise in the Nazi vote with increase in n unemploy ment in 1930. 
: ae he book has many virtues. The author will doubtless be attacked in 
these hysterical times for his impartiality. From the» viewpoint of the soci- 
ologist that is an achievement. The effective application of the life- 
From limited first-hand ‘observation the revie 
| regard t the cases as fairly typical. New insight i is provided i into a movement — 
3 that has grave implications for the entire world. Finally, the book if it has 


q the wide feading which it deserves, will te end to Aumanine the inc ent 
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_ of the ends or values and aims of social organization.” In this volume he Pad 
compares Fascism, ‘Communism, and | democratic | liberalism with reference 
to their basic values. Since he believes that the main aim of society should 
be the conservation and development of the individual personality, | he 
concludes that the only truly satisfactory form of political organization is 
a liberal democracy wherein every individual is considered an end in him- 
self with a | proper measure of autonomy and responsibility. His criticism 
of the social organicism and belligerent nationalism implicit in Fascism is’ 
compelling though not marked | by any special originality. The critique of 
Communism is less satisfactory, since his own attitude is somewhat « equiv- i 
cas ocal, and he relies too much on his personal impressions while touring in — 


zi Russia. He concludes that while a dictatorship « even of the proletariat is 


‘properly repugnant to the Anglo- Saxon and tradition, it 


degree of which i 
philconphical level. 


democracy, Professor is more at home, 


a proposed reforms he is somewhat addicted to ‘sweeping ———— 


_ which a closer acquaintance with the os of the social sciences: and the 


{=z 
— 
ae 
 &§ stabilize industrial ac f us, he is not always quite 
nitv. although. like most of u 
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rey aristocratic principle. ‘democracy is a 


fails to explicit just what the recognition of the aristocratic "principle 
_ would involve. There are further obscurities as to the philosophical content — 
of “democratic personalism” and its relevance to the concrete political — | 
In | spite of numerous shortcomings, Professor Leighton’ s book : a 
commended as a courageous and sincer / attempt to state the creed o 
_ American liberalism, and to criticize from that point of view the various - 
totalitarian social philosophies. It i is written in a casual and unsy stematic i 
a but definitely readable manner, and it should prove a stimulating, if not 
completely, authoritative introduction the of comparative politica 
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Inside Germany. By Apert Grzesinsxi. Tr. from: by 


rs Lipschitz . New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., » 1939. Pp. , f° 
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Twili ht in Vienna. By FRIScHAUER. Tr. from ‘the German. by E.0. 

Lorimer. . Boston: Co. 1938. Pp. ix+278. $3. 00. 
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tIs Late than You Think. By Max Ler ERNER. New York: The V Viking Pres ress, i 


T The Macmil- 


L ibrairie Générale de Droit e et de . Pp. 60. 10. 0.80 
group of books msi mainly by T he free isajoint work 
by two exiled scholars, an ‘talian and a German. One gives a first- iad a. 
account of the rise and development of Italian Fascism together with the 
psychological and sociological factors behind it. The movement is described BY 
_ as being without definite Principles or program at the outset but as acquir- 
ing them through | force of circumstances. Still undefined to the Italian 
people and ¢ of doubtful value even to the regime | com- 


olds com 
The other writer shows how Nazism | to Germany full-born from a 
- book. The forces ‘giving rise to it and its progressive conquest are ably — 


sa We ai are told how all classes have been reduced toa fixed — 


(p. 316), he ama 
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borrowed fi 


realistic and the ‘agent the mystical and 
the executioner,” but neither benefiting anyone, not even the oligarchies. 
Inside ( Germany by another exile is a history of the rise and fall of _ 

epublic and the nation’s degradation under Hitler. The author, one of 
the founders and officials of the Republic, recites without passion the 

dramatic story from the armistice to 1939. Following a vivid account of 
the disintegration of the democratic movement, the book sets forth 


= 


details concerning the structure, , methods, and consequences of Hitlerism. 
objectively and as ‘a participant, the author presents what is 
_ probably the r most authentic and illuminating report on post- war Germany. ae 
It is a tragic c and m moving recital of rare merit. The political blundering of 
German Volk is frankly attributed to their “servant” mindedness 


a law and order complex, . Fe ‘or the student who would understand mney 


ig 


An Austrian journalist i in (Twilight in ‘Vienna endeavors to account for 


the « dictators and the Anschluss. His theory holds dictators to be inevitable 
a middle class becomes proletarized, for some become intellectual 
e revolutionaries in opposition to the labor revolutionaries. ;. With right and <3 


the of art is an nindex to decadence ‘and the 
- conducive to dictatorships, then this book has some relation to — oa 
From any standpoint the book i is of negligible importance. 
Is Later than You Think calls liberals to defend | y against 
Fascism. T he author sees democracy caught in the dilemmas of unplanned — 
“capitalism with Fascism on one side and “democratic collectivism’ the 
other. He thinks to preserve itself democracy must take positive action be 
and give collective | content to its economies. This must be the work of 
liberals who at present have only the ideals of democracy left in a world — . 
that has destroyed the conditions that gave si such ideals birth. Merely - 


~ 


= ideals is futile. goals are Phir but 


irresponsibi 

‘power is we shall see the democracies 

F ascist states or going down under a starvation economy. Through capital- 
ism, war, and nationalism oligarchies have wrested majority control from 
society and if not halted will carry civilization to ruin. To regain 1 control 

— liberals must muster all the resources of education, organization, courage, — 

d tact | to push through a program of ‘ “democratic collectivity.” This may pe 22 

precipitate war if the foes. of demepconcy wil not yield, but better settlement Bes. 


all too briefly stated, is the 


planning, orga a's, 
| the author, but he does not prove his _ 4 
> 
— 
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if 


as 
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realistic effort to rethink problem that has" appeared 
— generation. Challenging a as it is, it relies more on the 1 method of i intelli-_ 
= gent social action to save democracy than historic experience justifies yi 

_ Liberality and Civilization i is a _ good e xample of the ghost of liberalism 
walking. It offers only beautiful sentiments hitched to no program of real- 


‘ity. Fascism will not be stopped by preaching | the virtues of ess 


The final volu: e is the rk of a French Saver who | shows how the 

screes of ‘Fascism are at variance with common law as it is generally 
t remedy for it is too fanta 


ERT 


g numbers of A Americans are to. that what 
we hopefully call “our democracy,” to paraphrase more dramatically than | 

accurately, “cannot endure half rich and half poor.’ ’ Religious, educational, Tae 


cal Gemaensty will remain incomplete and threatened so long as 4 
fen, the many suffer economic insecurity, poverty, 
aud indignity; while natural resources and human lives are exploited oie a 

Plutocratic elite which makes the slave ar, look like | — : 


"spirit of Jerson ‘slogan, except in the post- War period 7 
and in the post-Harding era typified by John | We Davis, me 
while Federalist W Nhig (if it stood for anything) Republi 
Cleveland- Davis Democrats) parties stood for property rights rather than 
s human rights, on the theory that the “‘prosperity of the few will ciws — 


is that Calhoun’ concurrent veto ide: idea deserved more con- 


sideration than it received, and may be still worthy « of thought — 


e _ emerges as the great exemplar; Jackson’s intuitive democratic feeling was — 


| 

iia 

The Pursuit of Happiness: The Story of 

— | & 

Dem 

logan, “Equal rights for all and special privileges for none," 

and monarchy are more desirable than democracy, “Your people, Su 

is a great beast!””—which gives the key to the party alignm 

|) = 

al is bondage to the Th 

tle Cteveland and his ilk (and ofcourse, the corrupt B Being one who 


ts. persons over power, profit, and party prestige. 
Wilson i is an unknown quantity since the War ruined his chances, but his 2 
first two years gave much promise that Bryan had picked a good man. 
i is argued that the strict-loose construction, and centralization- States’ 
Rights distinctions are meaningless since. they are both ‘merely means ea 
- desired encs. Jefferson (and other Democrats) was on both sides of these an 
two fences in his efforts to promote democracy; Republicans (and Cleve- ee 
land Democrats—add Al Smith) have also been on both sides in their efforts ee 
to promote property and “ “sound business” —on the “leak- -down” t 4 
of prosperity. Classes and sections have been deprived « of democratic rights | 
opportunities by loose construction; special” privileges" have been 
on incorporated into Federal law; therefore, loose construction and Federal 
centralization will have to be used to. ust these elements which a are e alien’ 


ing to be called political is an interpretation 
party behavior in terms of the underlying economic, sectional, regional, % = 
ideological, traditional , technological, and class aspects of social al reality. 4 
shouldn’t be surprised if Mr. Agar had ‘ “taken 1” a little sociology sometime. 
At rate, he has been reading things that have been influ 
“sociological point of view.” The result is a a realistic interpretati 


- politics, whether you agree with his conclusions or not. Prins 


ee Tei isa : rather disillusioning picture, but seems | fair and reasonable. 


ffers 


fferson’s 


Reap Bain : 


Berl 


und Dinnheupe, 193 Pp. 42. 


y 
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, 1936. Pp. 394. RM 8.00 
‘modern France, but are even more ‘revealing a as a reflection of German ideas 
about: France and, not least, about Germany herself. They are written | 
with the purpose of fostering a better understanding between the 


o sociologists because it is base 
| 
to date. It is — 
brought down to da dent. The resu omen who are g 
: l and thoughtfu e of the men an he is. there is 
1ancial areas and m ecial privileges for n a, 


mpt to the 
Prise: of the World Wa ar as reflected i in the French novel. Backing up his | 
_Teport with a wealth of powerful quotations, the author starts with a dis- } 
cussion of the causes of the war and the military « events of the four years’ 
struggle. He then confronts life at the front and behind the battlelines and _ 
presents their conflicting view of the war and the soldier. A special shaper 
_ is reserved for the “poilu,” an attempt at a characterization of the very 
_ type of the private created by the last World War. The study is concluded 
' with | an un analysis \ of the concept 0 of the German i in the French war novels. 
‘They certainly take up and emphasize the ‘stereotypes of the “Boc che” 
@ of Germany as a “country of brutal force,” an accepted interpretation _ 
of Germany since the Franco- Prussian war. It i is characteristic that the 
first portraits of the German which are not drawn by hate alone could be ; 
found i ina few “front” "novels. Grimrath’ 's study certainly contains numer- 
ous interesting observations and is a fair and careful treatment of a very 
. am - cate topic. | Only seldom, _ however, does it rise above the report- stage, Bs 
ca rcely attempting a critical i interpretation. It is a most valuable catalogue — 
of na important French novels on the war and war-time. An appendix of — 
ore than two h hundred book titles adds” to its usefulness. Such — 


23 tion 1 which more | 


Engelmayer French ideologies of the German i ina broader 
= study. Unlike | Max Scheler i in his his classic war- time study, which 


: work for well! s sake), sees in this hate only a a secondary 
aS “nomenon. It is a result of a distorted system of ideological notions about | 
German existence, German civilization, German politics—notions rising 
> ge . the Western European nations and spreading all over the world in our 
__ time. Such ideas reflect the great changes in recent history, far distant from 
— the concept of a Lord Haldane who could call Germany his spiritual oar ’ 
land. This ‘disquieting cultural alienation is the starting oint of E 
mayer’s s thoughtful and challenging study. 
at The au author rightly shows that these notions about Germany have a 
colorful history closely following the Franco-German disputes during al 
century. It had its beginnings i in the French Romanticists (Madame 
Hugo, and the circle around the Review Germanique) 
 idealizing and generalizing specific { features of the German Romantic move- “ 
| ment. It is this concept which in spite e of the great changes within 19th- _ 
century Germany was persistently preserved i in the French mind. During 
the: following period this ‘picture was somewhat changed by self- 
criticism of German liberalism and humanitarianism. Nietzsche also con- Be 
pe 
ot tributed (though in “ vulgarized” form) to this negative French ideology : 
on Prussia. It was his attack which w was taken u up in the more recent ~ a 
Romantic 
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emancipation of F of F rance from a a systematically directed 


more than ‘volitical ming that the might be d 
the I ocarno period, by now v almost forgotten, was far more than a clever 
j manipulation of political strategists. It was made possible because it was 
a of statesmen the e same and the same 
with chat the ranco-German under- 
anding is primarily not -a political but a psychological problem. 
understanding of life and existence of the two nations therefore becomes a 


-condition for a more than tactical reconciliation -At the end of the book 


century . ‘Will France ‘take up the spiritual | development which other 


nations" have | anticipated?” And in a crowning last sentence he quotes 
e ‘Treitschke, “One day the world will have to get used to the spirit of the. 
~new Germany.” It may be doubted whether ongal statements contribute 


_ to a mutual appreciation and to a as at 
The difficult task of giving the ‘a faithfal portrait f the French 
‘nation: is: the essential purpose of Distelbarth’s study. It i is a praiseworthy 


Ee book mirroring the essential features, the human side, the living forces oy 


- only by a man who really « entered into the French way of life, lived ‘with a3 
them for many years, saw not only Paris (as most foreigners do), but 
‘traveled all over the country, always actively | participating 1. in the endeavor 


toward a better. understanding between France and Germany. 


: : _ He presents a a delightful picture of modern France as ** ‘living ae 


incredible of concrete material. As basic constructive 
forces he presents the mixture of the specific in influence of the 


follows a discussion of family, | friendship, and Heimat. T he next part, a 
dealing: with opinion i in is most suggestive, in its 


within the French toward foreign. affairs. Very illu 
is a special chapter on the soldiers’ organizations presenting facts (almost “ 
unknown to the outside world) on essence and structure of these semi- > 
‘military organizations, on their domestic political influence, and their ac- as oe 


tivity i in regard to foreign affairs. The f first ecu is concluded ' ei an analy- 


7 
impossible. One may argue with the author’s blunt statement that the 
— 
> 
— 
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‘sis of concepts sof F It the fact , contrary 
to common 1 interpretations, that Paris 1 is not the only i and not even the real 


| 
_ The second part takes up the main theme of ‘the book ina | lighter tone, 


gn a series of loosely connected sketches of personal experiences sand — 


a impressions. Throughout the whole book the comparison with ‘Germany _ 
can be felt. Such contrasts do not only throw interesting light on the in 


; Ste development i in Germany but they also give color and perspective — 2 
me it. T he very fact that the author as ; a German feels, a 


he phenomena described gives him a a special p power of z 


analysis. the honor of recent interpreters of 
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Way. By London: 
1938. Pp. ix +382. $2.50. 


. By Marquis W. 
Press, 1938. Pp. xvii+169. $2. 50. 
ae three books concerned with ‘ “saving democracy.” The first isa 
compilation of eleven essays originally c contributed by the author to various 
journals. are philosophical ‘disquisitions on democracy ‘such as 
; would expect when the author describes himself as a political a 
although : a teacher of political science. . He develops the thesis that democ- 
racy is predicated on the belief that men are ends in thernselves, and if it is E> questic 
to be preserved in a elevated to be ends, Propag 
‘must be elaborated. 


3 What it says will ‘th a familiar. ring t o all students of the voltical situa- 
tion, There i is nothing of the scientist’ s attitude, but a 108 of the moral | 
x a philosopher’ s, toward the problem. Uttered in exquisite  docume 
is Bc with marked detachment, these essays leave one with the feeling of omg ie neutral 
been transported for a time far from the maddening realities of ‘the aa illumins 
but with what profit i it would be hard to say. a Ba def 
= F rom the philosophical empyrean we descend in The Middle Way to the = 
political arena, ‘to find practical, ‘but thoughtful politician facing the 


; are dilemma of English conditions. He treats of the needs, methods, and 


at. va 


benefits of a new scheme to relieve that half of the population whose income __ 
_is insufficient to provide a diet “completely adequate for health.” This need 
be n met either by intelligence or force, for the humanitarian method 

taxing the comfortable to help the uncomfortable has reached its limits and 


no longer suffices. If or survives it must ‘find. a new way, which to 
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‘author involves planning and co-ordinating the whole economy to 
secure an irreducible minimum standard of life. His scheme leaves to private * 
enterprise whatever lies outside the minimum field, while the rest is to be | 
0 ontrolled and co-ordinated by an Economic Council composed of repre- 
sentatives of business, finance, labor and the government. Worked out “q 
great detail, the scheme is a compromise between peivate end socialized — 
economy, typical of a all things British, 


_ Childs’ work i is a careful analysis of the Scandinavian labor problem, es- " 


ountries, that a common , pattern in 1 labor-capital relations is emerging. It af 
a generally fair and h honest cooperation between the two parties for the 
stabilization and expansion of industry to their mutual advantage. He sees _ 
little inclination of capital to exploit labor or of labor to make unreasonable Be 
demands on capital. . This i is true even though, because of the e recency 


nieaaiiadon, there are more strikes and lockouts than elsewhere. The 
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nce 1927, \ when entail s Propaganda Technique i in the World War \ was 
= published, a succession of books and articles has nudged closer year wens 
Ps, to the ultimate inquiry regarding World War propaganda: What measu 
able effects did i it actually ¢ achieve? ! Mr. Bruntz boldly attacks this difficul: ce 
question after presenting a clear an y readable account of 
propaganda organization and methods used against Germany. 


Is s No. of the Hoover War Library publications. 


countries and the Bolsheviks in Russia is gs 


illuminating way, and n no effort i tis m made tor minimize the growing 


the Allied propaganda. Was the final effort of hie Allies to break syed eee 

_ morale by raining leaflets and other propaganda materials on the — = 
and behind front merely coincidental with war weariness, wide- 
e army, the dimming of the — 
inion of the serious shortage of food and Clothing, and and the growth 


Be 
ii 
— 
the subject, from German 
larly from the Hoover War Library collections and fr 
ave a distinct advantage to the advocates of pro 
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organization? Did the Allied propaganda, on the other 

hand, create or stimulate a change among the Germans sand 


He also evidence of desertions, of propaganda 
_ revealed in letters written by German soldiers, and c of army | orders dealing a 
vigorously with enemy propaganda anditseffects.§ 
Despite this careful and scholarly presentation of evidence, t the reader is is a 
kt with a suspicion that similar army orders, evidence of desertion—plus _ 
serious mutiny, depression on the home fronts, and pessimistic letters of 2 
a soldiers opposed toac continuation of the war—could likewise be uncovered ae 
= Allied countries and archives. The ‘odds were indeed against Germany _ 
anyway. The British blockade and the effect of t the entrance into the 
war of the United States were perhaps enough to fill the cu vv 
Weariness i in Germany and revive the spirits of the Allies. 
The very fact, however, that the author recognizes and considers most 
ed a of these factors shows the c care and thoroughness with which he has ap- _ 
_ proached his task. He believes that the Allied propaganda was or 
- Sohal in hastening the end of the war. The attack on morale descended 
a upon the Germany army when the soldiers were grasping at straws. me 
es basis of the years of study which the author devoted to his — he te & 
is in his final and modest conclusion: 


Background of Anii- English lish Feeling in Germany, 


RELYEA ANDERSON, Washington , D. American 
_-versity Press, 1939. Pp. xxii+382. $4.00. 
1939. Pp. x xxii + 382. $4. 


Ever mindful of her stated purpose, Mrs . Anderson has here kept her ce . 
——— centered rather upon the: background of German | opinion con- — 
England than upon any actual manifestations of Anglophobia. | 


in the. government group anda of each the 
principal parliamentary parties and propagandist organizations. 
_ The reader who remembers the aphorism that the British Empire wa as 

a acquired during periods of “absence of mind” will be tempted by a perusal 
: a. Mrs. Anderson’s book to ask whether th the. German colonial empire was 


not developed (after : acquisition) in | the absence of any effective or consist- 
ent leadership and of anything even ‘remotely approaching unanimity of 
: is ‘opinion on colonial or other questions. Some of the propagandist organiza-— 
tions such as the Navy League, the Colonial Society and German 
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and overlapping memberships; others worked often at cross- — 
them and with the political parties, which also checkmated one another. | 
ie Each special-interest group was quick to use for its own advantage every 
usable turn of events and shift of opinion. Success and failure, gains and 
losses in the foreign trade and colonial fields, for example, were indiscrimi-_ 

_ nately used by the Kaiser and other “big navy” men as arguments in sup- a : 
ae port of their preconceived views. But no one person or group was able actu- 
ally to take hold either of public opinion or policy and 


direct it in single- 


“igh: 


of the author’s most interesting is that the failure of the 
alliance project of 1901 was partially due to the German people’s s distrust 
es ee of the Kaiser and of Biilow, fear that they | could not (in such an alliance) Be: 
maintain ‘Germany | on a par with England,” or prevent her being used as 
. ac cat ’s-paw by her senior ‘Partner. Mrs . Anderson concludes also that the 


as much to general incompatibility and i | increasing | German self. 


or as to naval or economic rivalry. 


Czechs and Germans. By Euiza WwW Nev 


1918-1938. ‘By M. Budapest Sz4zadunk 

‘These treat from different the problems of Czechoslovakia. 
Miss ‘Wiskemane i is s almost exclusively interested in the: Czech- — a 


book was written at invitation of the Royal Institu 


Miss Wiskemann: fally flaws and mistakes of the 


democratic republic in its policy towards the other nationality groups (le 
most inevitable under the post-war conditions), she supports | the contention — 
of the Czechs that “the democratic Czechoslovak Republic has § “oer i 
minorities more equitable treatment and greater opportunities . Te" ei 
the political system il in in Italy, 


: 
ie 
— 
— 
he point of view of all the 
ia, tries to evaluate the situation A further differ- 
slovakia, tries ich lived in the territory of the rep fiss Wiskemann — 
nationalities which he fact that the volume of Mr. Haldsz ve 
ence in the outlook i he Munich pact, whereas the 
—— 
ape cody 
events after the foun ds all foreigners in the Danubi 
al ia which surrounds ali [fo te fe ling of Justice 
; 


versy could 1 not be a “permanent and equitable way un 
existing system of power politics: = he 1 ore one exam 
_ German problem the more evident it becomes that there is no 
distinction to be made between the cession of the mainly Gert: nan territories : 


 Europe—Czech- speaking territory” included 
sounds now like a fulfilled prophecy. 


unjust when, f for instance, he reproaches Mr. Benes not 


lished an “Eastern Switzerland,” a solution, the impossibility of which a ; 
aptly demonstrated by Miss Wiskemann), | but ‘it has the advantage of 


being a complete synthesis of the whole based on keen personal 


experiences and observations. Hence he saw a great many things which 


—— be missed by a foreigner, especially in the field of local 

psychology and more intimate social relations. He is also in a position to 
_ stress the inherent weaknesss of the ‘republic, which was based partly on 
oe the principle of national self-determination and partly on that of historical 


— right. He emphasizes a also, pertinently, th the dangerous position of the young 


republic as the democratic spearhead of the French iaterests amidst 
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world of totalitarian dictatorships. These a1 and many other good and Dor. ; 


points of view the book would make an English trans ati ion 1 of it very 


Yew York: 


Press 1938. Pp. xii+393- $2.00. 
Japon contre le le Monde 


Pp xiv-+120. $1.5 


the Pacific, 193 . Edited by W. L. 
MITcHELL. Chicago: University of Chicago 1 


above list comprises odin of volumes on the East 
now flooding ov our + book market, and demanding the attention of Western 
students 3 desirous ¢ of keeping pace with the changing situation in the Orient. 
The Development of Japan i is a fourth edition of a brief historical treatise J 


prok 
5 wn. By Bru of whie 
‘ 


Japanese history a well- Oriental scholar, designed for the. reader 
who desires to get ina brief compass a a dependable account of the historical =e 
ackgrounds of modern Japan. Some ni new ‘material has been : added, bu 
olitical develo 


‘America i in 1 1932-33 during his iast visit to this country. At; chat time Amer-_ 
ican public opinion was hostile to Japan and Dr. Nitobe was sent here on 
mission of goodwill. _Characteristically, | his lectures did not deal chiefl 
ith current political and internationa! issues, but were of a general nature 
intended to set forth a well- -rounded picture of the Japanese people, their 


a life and ideas, and their fundamental characteristics. Readers of his earlier : 


not have the advantage of the author’s revision. This probably explains t! the 


"loose and ‘the informal which i in striking contrast 


foreign nation vbliched | in France. Its purpose is to provide the Fateh 
roletariat with a more accurate appraisal of conditions in Japan than ma 
be available in volumes written by persons hostile to left-wing movements. _ 
For data | the author has relied upon Russian rather than Japanese sources; ; 


he tends to emphasize the darker aspects of Japan’ s social and economic — 


life. Of special interest to the American student is the brief account of the 
activities of the Communist party in that country and the efforts of th 
government to prevent the growth of liberalism. While this volume i is no 
| ased on original sources and is colored by the Marxian point of view » it 


does throw much on the problems and 


The volume on a case study 
literature, sent out for foreign conmamption with the distinct pe purpose 
& of swaying | public. opinion in the direction desired. Many examples = 
= magazine articles and other writings emanating from China and | Japan are 
po presented and analyzed i in order to point out to the reader the various ¢ de 
vices used to arouse the emotions of the American people and create sy sym- 
pathy for the cause in which the writers are interested. T he book is use 
in showing how misleading are many of the sources of information = 


which we mn for our our knowledge of the Progress of the —— China war. It — 


— 
— 


from II Far Eastern with special emphasis” 
s Japan’s economic problems and policies, reconstruction in China, 

ru report is divided into three parts, the first summarizing the conference 
__ round table discussions, the second containing reprints of six of the many he 
formal papers prepared for the conference, and the third giving details of | 
Z ~ the conference program and a list of documents and data- papers specially — 

— for the occasion. The two-hundred-page summary of the five 

_ round-table proceedings is editorial work of a high order. The facts brought — 


out in the informal discussions and the points of view of the various dele- 


——_— are woven together in well-written chapters that illuminate the back- 
_ grounds of the desperate struggle r now going on int the Far East. Among the 
documents included in Part II are two of unusual importance: “The Re- 
s fe sources and! Economic Development of the Soviet Far East, ” prepared by 


scholars, | and “The Reconstruction China” by George x 


J Maxin. New Yor :E. P. Dutton & & Co. 


the great inter- 


— 


smportant calling, such humble practitioners appear at least 
Th the present volume they are all there, listening behind the fronds, un. 
~ corking champagne, attending art classes, living in cheap hotels, but some- 


ae these patriots were true, there should never be a war because apparently a 


how getting military, naval, and diplomatic secrets. If one half the exploits a 


nation knows precisely what has happened, is and will 


™® Aside from the romantic aspects of espionage, a volume such as this could aa 
3 easily displace much of the solemn and meaningless “ interpretation” "at 
present poured upon the luckless heads of graduate students by 


it, will be discounted because * ‘after all, he is only a journalist!” 


Unfortunately, there is practically nothing about. the 
system—maybe we do not have any—but plenty about Germany, France, — 


- the Balkans, Japan, Great Britain, and Spain. Too bad Abdul Hamid II 4 | 


_ is no longer with us. He could have shown the nations of the earth how his 
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a industrialization of the Soviet Far East, and American policies i in the Pacific. ie 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Political Philosophies CHESTER Maxey. New Y 
ag 


er. insti 


behind the exposition of the nature and signifi. 
cance of his work; (3) a paragraphed summary of his Major writings | and 
and d (a) a few characteristic | quotations in which he speaks for 

survey this contribution 
—R. G. Gettell, Coker, W. A. Dunning, 
| Geiser 0 G. 1. Sabine, M. |. Spahr, and T. I. Cook. 
Rie... hen viewed, however, from the viewpoint of the sociologist rather than ae 
that of the political scientist, Maxey’s book appears to have several dis- 
pir. “concerting weaknesses. In the first place, the author has not clarified i yas 
methodological approach. One is not sure whether it is empirically descrip- 
_ tive or whether Maxey has attempted to build up his own philosophy. If 
the latter is the case case, , then we cannot find here much which is original and 
_ definite. W hat price the following assumption: “ “We have not yet achieved 
a conclusively scientific elucidation of democracy” (p. 672)? The review er. 
is inclined to state that we shal' 1: ».r achieve it because democracy is an P 
deology, and hence essentially» entific. Even more atrocious are the 
oa cluding remarks c of the book: ’ ‘The great task of truly philosophical — 
political thinkers to-day is thus made abundantly ‘clear. It is their r high 

e calling to work toward the creation of a more integrated, ‘more objective, — 

and more transcendent political philosophy which will speak a Clearer — 

= ~ language and will guide the world to > higher levels of political lunderstanding 

_ This metaphysical call to arms to help nothing less than the stiles world x) 
ndicates another weak point - of the study. Nowhere has the author dis- 
tinguished between philosophy and ideology, although he uses the latter — 
_term here and there. He would have been on safer ground if he had ven- 

tured to throw his hat into the i ing by « concentrating on “political ideol- = 
- ogies,” and by defining also his philosophical excursions. After all, the con- — 
of ideology as aterm as an n instrument of social social 


eview 
udied or a neglect o of the 10st recent contributions ‘ade by so- 


iology to politics (or shall we | call it the field a “political 


few other But we cannot locate a mention 


== 

theory” offered in our high tutions of learning, this study will be 
welcomed by many as a comprehensive introductory textbook which,on 
the whole, tells very well the story of the most illustrious political thinkers 

their works throughout human history, Four kinds of material invari 
4 
— 
— 

— 
FB and exploitation need surely to be introduced to every student of social | a 
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erences which include many standard commentaries and 
4 rorks of a secondary 1 nature. By being more willing to give up his academic _ 
eh. isolationism, Maxey could have easily improved on his approach by 
ing into the latest trend which aims to explain politics as one aspect : 
Fe powe er relations finding their expression in irrational ideologies. There is 
E nothing new in this approach, since the opening guns were fired by Sorel, 
- Mosca, Max Weber, Pareto, and others a number of years ago, and the 


battle i ‘is still fought by a group headed Becker, Sorokin, Lasswell 


. Merriam, and Arnold in this c country. . But Maxey seems to be like our = 


_ American neutrality policy—he just wants to keep out of any fight at any 
= ice, at any cost, and ‘yet he i is never out of it. We would have been much e 
happier if he had | given some indications in his otherwise able work that 

a he is is aware of the e complications ¢ created by our knowledge played by ideol- i. 
ogies in social struggles, that he had been introduced to the firing line by at 
least having glanced over Barnes and Becker and Sorokin, who after all, om 
cover a somewhat similar although larger field. But far be it from the ~<a 
viewer to doubt the author’s scholarship. It is more a case of a political — 
me - scientist trying very hard to be conventional and not to put his one foot 
oa too far into the camp of the ‘ “political sociologists” who view their field as 
an integral part of all our social processes. But Maxey may be right after all. oe 
¥ Those who will adopt his work for their courses will be sure ‘that their ‘ped 

“departmentalized” thinking will no ot be disturbed by this stereo- 


ss in Political Ph phy. Rev. and enlarged ed. By Francis Wi 
New Y ork: The Macmillan Co. » 1938. Pp. $4. ore) 


collection of i eanitens from the work of a score of the gre greates 

n 
won a well- deserved ‘popularity. It makes available much material <2 
scattered often inaccessible sources, and constitutes an invaluable 
adjunct to most textbooks in the history of political and social theory. 
Present edition has added selections from Cicero, St. Augustine, — 
- John of Salisbury, and Nicholas of Cusa—the two latter additions being 
“especially valuable because of the intrinsic importance > and the inaccessi- ‘on 
bility of the material. The bibliographies have been brought up to date, — 
and th the introductory biographical and critical sections have been rewritten. 


Ente 
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discussions of Esmein and 


tolimitation, Duguit and sociological : 
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| machi 

MACIONAl sovereignty, JellineK and au clarify 


e, Laski and 
to may seem rather Why has no place been found for men 


of eminence, like Bryce and Maclver, who, breaking through philosophical hoe 


__ encrustations, have imparted a touch of realism to the doctrine of sover- 
- 


ve eignty? Mr. Cohen does not understand that any useful theory can come — ay 


into being o only w hen a hypothesis, which itself has emerged from — 
tion of the facts, has survived rigorous factual tests. In his last —_ ; 


(“ summary and conclusions’ ") he betrays ; a fondness for “the — 


and to involve the dominions in war. ” But Dicey wrote the introduction — 
toh his eighth edition a quarter ofa a century ago, and not twelve or thirteen. 


. "years later, as Mr. Cohen supposes. The British Commonwealth of Nations __ 


nto 
at; Fora a book that bears the imprimatur of the University of Chicago Press. ae Te 


pet in the utter absence of consistency of form, but j in » their i inaccuracy. 


= Books are cited without giving the number of the edition, or the 


omona 


y Rea 


tuals to transfer their ny for stice from Russia to “where 
_ anarchism, so long oppressed | and obscured, has at last emerged as a pre- 
dominant force i in constructive socialism.” Like this opening word of ad- 
vice, the book as a whole combines wisdom _and utopianism. On the one 
hand, Mr. Read makes a stirring and convincing plea for the provision both . j 
_ of intellectu al and spiritual liberty, and of “equal and sufficient property — a 
for all.” Moreover, he accepts” the the s state as a 


— 
— 
ry. en he has to deal with facts, Mr. Cohen does not manage very we 4 
a His chapter on the British Empire, for example, sinks to the level of Bett a ee 
sophomore’s essay. In matters of detail he makes numerous mistakes. He 
= mentions the Statute of Westminster twice, but cites no commentary upon 
it and, indeed, no book written since its enactment; he ignores an extensive 
and authoritative literature. Sovereignty is divided, he says, because the ie 
Dominions, exercising the rights of independent states, do so under the 
authority of British statutes and because a new Parliament can withdraw] 
4) ____ what its prececessor conceded. For this opinion he relies upon certain writers —- 
what purports tobeawork of scholars. 
Mr. Read has written seven vindicate anarcho-syndicalism as 
wed: 
— 
clarify either how his particular brand of syndicalist-state will avoid the 


. practical alternative to > existing political forms. T Phe book i is written in the © Jag 
a mood expressed by Mr. , Read himself: “I do not see why intellectuals like 2 
- myself, who are not politicians pledged to an immediate policy, should not af 
Se. openly declare ourselves for the only political doctrine which is consistent 
and our need for freedom.” It is unfortunate 


t and that he i is not mor 


Donoruy Fospick 


ie ialen L 


interpret the aftermath of Kant’s fruitful To 2 a certain extent 
ith is— —Geyl "epoch, since itis the P a jvate ata way to the 


Nawal Geyl to Hegel’ s overstressing of role of “ ‘Geist” in 
history, and refuses to. accept the solution which takes philosophers, | 
Philosophies, and epochs as processes only i ina a progressive | history. 


social philosophical literature of the 19th century supplement Geyl’s og 
“mentation, which takes especially the contribution of 


: oy riters into ; account. . Jurists like Savigny and Gans are neglected. 


Studien sur deutschen Geistesgeschichte. By 
Junker und Diinnhaupt ‘Verlag, 1937+ Pp. 314. .RM1 10, 00 


‘This work consists of cen atadies of interest 0 all those who seek a amore 

objective interpretation and appraisal of the German mind and culture 
a than those given in the shallow accounts of casual or prejudiced observers. — 
ne _ Published previously as separate essays, these studies nevertheless r repre- 

_ sent a complete whole of remarkable inner coherence, lucidity of vision, 
and unity of purpose. They are an analysis of the major currents of — 
especially from the esthetic, | ethical, spiritual points of view. The cen- 
tral thesis which unites them i is an attempt at a synthesis that would 

collective expertence 


2 "general and of that of the. Germans in particular, 
risms of history, art, religion, and science?” 


‘0 whom the ante and forcefulness of the answer one of } 


| |) wha 
|||) 1e conception rsis criticizes 
sation into the lism, Geyl’s analysis H 
=F 
Ge 
and s 
politic 
found 
every 
prov 
ma 


ultural deve opment Egypt ail the Christian era to 
the present servidee as it affected the German people, he — the climax 


So 
te contemporary ja trying to find herself, finally discovers her affinity ne 
to the spirit of pre-Socratic H Hellenism and its activistic and 


The ‘volume is suggestive One ‘wonders 


the social by science, invention, 
determine the course of social development. 
The book i is scholarly, timely, and stimulating since it portrays the 


Press, 1 
» 


ton 
Pp. xil + 29 5. $3.50. 


This work by the prominent German social scientist v was first published ae 


in Germany in 1934 title Sozialismus. Mr. Geiser now 


‘superior wisdom of military leaders; the dependence of “ genuine” 


—_— on the principle of inequality, with its corollaries of hierarchy - 


subordination; the conception of socialism a total or pe 
political , economic, and cultural life. The core of Sombart’ s teaching is 


found in his ¥ words: “ For us t there i is only one aim—Germany. ‘For the 


; sake of Germany’s greatness, power and glory, we will gladly ae 
every ‘ “theory,” and every ‘principle,’ whether i it bears 2 a liberal or any othe: 
stamp.” In terms of such assumptions Sombart deduces the institutions — 
which are appropriate for present- -day Germany. This volume, indeed, — 

provides ‘something very close to accredited National-Socialist political 

Sombart i is unpopular with the Party he diverges from 


4 
It seems that in a conflict 
past illuminated by the brilli 
sity 
Ge presen t ills of the world and a definite program for a better 4 
principles are familiar in spite of the fact that 
couches them in formulas of his own. Thev include: the fi 
to the nation; the irreducible category of Friend and Foe; 
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This wor wr sw ongly | described as universal i in charac er. 
- tragic exhibition by the most em inent living Nazified_ professor 


exhibition more 


available is useful. As Aurel Kolnai wisely si said: Sombart_ 


Truth and Logic. By J.A 
x 
A. a young Oxford has given us in his beck 
= Truth and | Logic a a good » straightforward and clear Presentation 
ofa philosophical c conception growing in importance in Europe, namely the 


a conception of the “Vi iennese circle” of which Moritz Schlick and R. Carnap, 


are, or were, the principal leaders. Mr. Ayer’s logical empiricism is derived 


from Russell and Wittgenstein, who themselves go back to Berkeley and 
ee Home. Li Hume, he will divide all genuine propositions | into two classes. 
Ber “those which concern relations of ideas and those which concern matters of 
a In the first category, we find t the a @ priori Propositions of logic and = 
mathematics which are necessary because they are analytic. ” The second — Sr 
or contains propositions concerning empirical matters of fact which _ 
are, “according to our author, probable but never certain. So Mr. ‘Ayer’s: 


= that “no statement which refers to a reality niaauailions the limits 
— of all possible : sense experiences can ever have any literal significance; from : 
; = it must follow that the labours of those who have striven to describe 


d that 
“scend the limits of sense experience will be deduced, not 
institution of the human 


if, knows how to the proposition which he purports to ex- 
_ press; that is, if he knows what observations would lead him, under certain 


: conditions, to accept the p proposition as being | true, or reject it as —. Rs 


and must have : a a criterion of verifiability, which expressed literally would 


_ read thus: “The mark of a factually genuine proposition . . . is that some 


other } premises without gegen deducible from those other premises alone.” 


experiential proposition can be deduced from i it in conjunction with certain. . oF 


itis p 


-.. 


whic 
efini 
; estimation of other p sists si 
a 2 ind, but Fe is a sentence “unico 
4 guage. be raised the going | 
‘The questio Be 
humor 
tomor: 
nd that their function is to prov and sei 
ypotheses, and that their ician does not sec 
pirical hypotheses, and that 
— 
— 


tions are empirical hypotheses 
_ that, since these two constitute the entire class of significant proposition 
his assertions are non- sensical. And if the metaphysician: fails to see this ie 
- it is because he is misled by a superficial grammatical feature of his lan- _ 
guage, | namely the fact that sentences like “martyrs suffer” and “ “martyrs — 
exist” ’ have the same grammatical form (a noun followed bya an intransitive a 
-_ verb) which leads him to assume that they have the same logical content. 
But if “suffering” is an attribute, is “existence” one also? Hence many 
senseless discussions about being. By means of such reasonings, Mr. Ayer 
discards r many of the metaphysical questions * “which come from a failure 
to understand the workings of our language.” The philosopher’s quest a 
should then be to provide us with definitions. Here we are not talking 
|  eapliets definitions, the definitions of the dictionary, but of definitions in use cr 


which means “ how the sentence in waich the word or cccurs 


: - the self, for i instance, isa logical construction of our sense-experience, but 
the sense-experiences and sense contents are private to a single self. There- — aS 
a fore the problem arises of our knowledge of other selves. But we find o 
a is possible to define the 1e qualitative identity and difference of two o peoples’ a 
Be _sense-experiences i in terms of similarity and dissimilarity o of these r reactions poe 
Finally Mr. Ayer” makes rapid st survey of the great “philosophical 


1. Rationalism and empiricism. Rationalism is dismissed : as being essen- Sar 


tially metaphysical, | hence senseless. The empirical position held here con-_ ae? 
sists simply in answering the question not “How does our knowledge c origi- = pees 
nate?” which is ‘a question for the psychologist, but “How is it certified - ee 
. Realism ‘and idealism. Many of the discussions on this p point have ES 
again been misleading by reasons of language, for the grammatical form 
of “unicorns are thought of” ” and * ‘lions are killed” are the s same, and be- 
cause “lions are killed” e ntails ‘ ‘lions are real,” ” one is led to believe that | 
“unicorns are thought of” ” entails “unicorns a are Teal” ’ also. We are thus 
ce going back to metaphysical theses which have a already been discarded. 
-Monism and pluralism. The monistic view is also rejected with 
humorous statement that if “I want to determine whether it will) ck 
tomorrow I need not take into account the present state of mind of the — 
: Emperor of Manchukuo.” i Yet: we make successful predictions which shows 
2 that some of our judgments of irrelevance are correct. _ Furthermore, 0 one 
does not need to be a monist to uphold the unity of science, for it is true that 
ve are seldom guided by the laws of only one science in “makin 
diction; nor need we be monists to uphold with Ayer the unity of philosophy — 


really ' develop i into the logic of science, 


i 
— 
d 
— 
Similarly theology is discarded because the sentences which theologians — 
ag 
— 
mee 


% the position held is stated and expressed. But we —— fee nal even 
‘ta the: superficiality, with which Kant’s or Descartes’ views are discarded. 

=. hen we were y oung, we were asked to write essays on the re | 

terms in the It us, then, as a more complicated 


“of outstanding His treatment t of these 
interesting and clear- cut, but he simply defines where he ie 
a metaphys sical problems, but he does not solve any problem i in . general = 
everybody. if Mr. Ayer ha has not the ‘necessary equipment to sense a 
Sara -sensible reality, i it may not be Ais fault—nor is it ours, and thus his a &§ 
last paragraphs are for us simply remarks from a certain point of view on Be ; Eg 


“4 


HARLES Seic ropos. New 


= ed A. Knopf, 1938. $4.50. 


A History of World Civilization By James: Epoar Swain 
Charles, Seignobos is probably ‘the dean of living French historians. 
his younger r days he distinguished himself by his sc scholarly , work on | medie~ = 
_ val civilization and institutions. Later, he wrote a general three-volume _ | 
+ er on the h history of civilization, which was probably the first satisfactory 
i achievement of this kind. e hough w written nearly forty years ago, it is still 
_ better | than some of the textbooks | on the history of civilization w which are — a, 
a he present work is more beief and restricted in scope than his three- 
volume | work. It represents the distilled wisdom and knowledge of a veteran 
=. historian surveying the development of Western civilization since the | = 
_ of ancient Rome. For the general reader, it is probably the best single volume 3 relatec 
; on the history of European civilization, though it is to be regretted that 
ited the author gives so little attention to modern and contemporary history. * 
_ About two thirds of the book is devoted to the Middle Ages and t the ci : 
tion to modern times. The book might be difficult use as a formal = 
textbook European civileaation, it would ‘constitute f shif, 


conventiona "social 


ire. she knowledge.” viously stated, = 
going of sucha subject make them un been 
+ _ Such are the gener: ‘ment istic symbols w 
weadmire in ¢h usually full of log 
— devel 
book: 
admit 
| 
— 
is ac 


veritable thus testify ing to of the so- 
called rnin name moe movement. ‘Some of these books are a of = 


= sth The space is is well distributed, decent attention fo given to the ie 7 
_ developments since 1800. The author has made use of the best secondary __ 


= in ‘the field, seg his bibliographies ar are e full and well chosen. T T he style = 


All in all, if a brief to the of 
= is difficult to see how a much better book could be provided. For those ae 
. ho wish more voluminous coverage, there are other works available. The _ 
phy sical aspects of the book with respect to type, | maps, and the like, are 
is preéminently an an book k to read, | both i le and id typog- 


Bares 
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"Social L Life: in Br to the Reformation. ByG. G. Come. 
TON. . Cambridge: University Press, 1939- xx+ 566. $4.50. 


Public Order and Popular Disturbances, 1660-1714. By Max BELorr. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 160. $3.50. 
é In the: not too ‘distant past, historians were persuaded that the pomp < and — 
circumstance, the dramatized events of a historical age, were the unques- _ 


tionable or of their discourse. A generation of “new historians” ‘fought — 


related factors which shaped a a given society. 
a Woodward’s contribution to the Oxford History of England inclines te 
_ toward the older tradition t that history i is past politics. A full two thirds “a 3 a ii 
_ his book is devoted to a studied analysis of the political leanings and prac- - 
3 tices. of the various social classes in early nineteenth century England and a 
as of shifts i in foreign policy and colonial administration. An effective balance. Bi = 
Ss is struck i in portraying the interaction between directing personalities and = 


nts. A feature of the book is the elaborate treatment of the | 


ion n during ; this P riod: the extension on of elementary educa- 


n rat d for the use of fres 
eachers’ collages. F'rofen 
ig 
— 
_ Se 
"HARE 
— 
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tion; the role of the school in the of the social classes; 
a the introduction of adult education. The account of scientific, literary, and f 

‘ religious developments suffers from undue brevity, although it never lapses” 
. into a catalogue of illustrious names. A second edition of this penetrating Ay 


| 


fe volume would profit from an. expansion of the economic and cultural sec sec- 
contrast to this work, Brinkmann’s amplified edition of an earlier 
_ ume is a book with a thesis i in the invidious sense. All facets of English life _ 
_—internal economic and political | policy, constitutional problems and . 


ha Mere — ligious o organization—are held to be dominated by considerations of empire; 


mented and evidences a close familiarity with the subject. It is of fsome 


* 
interest that in this new edition Brinkmann finds it advisable to i ntroduce at : 


new historical category: ““Anglo-Jewish capitalism. 


- long been | needed. Professor Coulton’ s volume contains a representa- 7 | 


writing from the and Old Fren 

tion. _ Authoritative annotations and many Sustoatiatie enha 
a volume which is for the student. 
— Beloff’s monogra 


power high fidelity, the traces the between popular 
i: discontent and the complex changes in the social structure of the dater 
period. Class consciousness was slight, despite the influence of the 
‘Levellers during the Interregnum. Disadvantaged classes had not yet ac- . 
cepted the c conservative myth that their distress was due to their individual 
~ failings. Of particular sociological interest is , Mr. Beloff’s 1 view y that these 
people were “ still thinking in terms of apprenticeship, local ‘monopoly, 
price, not of the problems of full- -grown capitalism wages, | hours of 
cy clic. new economic structure had evolved 


perm and for profitable investment a the exporting and financial classes : 
within each imperialist regime. Since then the temper of imperialism has 
changed. The pre-War imperialism, which was bourgeois and economic in 


_ its ou outlook and liberal i in its political theory, is on the defensive, and a new 


an empire which, we are told, ‘shows | every sign of slow disintegration. 
spite occasional ex parte discussion, , this slender volume is carefully docu- 


a, reprint of Social Life in Britain by the peer of English medievalists — 1 


cernin 


= 
| 
a inner 
lly 
npression of this famous class ill certainly be welcome. In its in 4g: 
| reimpre in 1902, will c 146. 


ed much 
of imperialism as an urge for expansion © on 
nal motives. Although Mr. Hobson concedes that ‘ “the sort of patriotism Bs 
_ that can be evoked in Italy, Germany « or Japan for such aggression does not 
‘really proceed from the economic necessities cited in its defense and is rooted — 
_ in some ineradicable pugnacity and predacity of the animal man, intensified 
e by herd appeals: that repress any doubt or qualms of reason and humanity,’ a 
‘ “he, i in the opinion of the reviewer, does not take sufficiently into considera- _ st 
the very fundamental difference between the imperialism of the liberal ne 
and rational kind which his book analyzed in. 1902 and the new irrational 
nd fascist imperialism. But his general conclusion applies even more to- 
day than it did ‘thirty- five years ago. “The adoption of imperialism as = 
policy implies a deliberate renunciation of that cultivation of the: higher 
nner qualities. which for a nation as for. 


- bi of reason ov ver brute impulse. 


Early British Economics from | ne X, Ith ¢ to ‘the Middle of the x ind 


Coins. By Max BEER. London: 1: George Allen & Unwin, ‘Ltd. 
Y The Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 250. $3. 
_It might be veteran ] Jewish writer, M. Beer, had done 
his part in giving to us many books on socialism and on the history of class © aa 
3 struggle. Just t why h he turns to the history of economic thought is not clear. 
Certainly, because of his socialistic leanings, he is able to deal sympatheti- . 
with the of the and of the Church Fathers con- 


Misselden, Petty, Child, } and David of the 


Beer, many ofthe re rest us, may be in error in 


Sometimes when he does s stop to present a factual however, he 


ade routes.” 

‘The author sets forth | an interesting distinction, not followed far, ~ 


‘< co ontrasting the group of ‘mercantile economists such as Misselden and Mun 


industrial economists such as Adam Smith and David Ri Ricardo. — 


— 
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The Rise of Puritanism; Or, the Way to the New Jerusalem as Set Forth in 
Pulpit and Press from Thomas Cartwright to Fohn Lilburne and Fohn Mil- ee 


ton, 1570-1643. By Hatter. Columbia University 
Press, 1 38. Pp. vili+464. $4. 50. 

The Prote tant | Crusade, 1800- -1860: 4 Study Of the Origins of. American ee 


eas Na ativism. By Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON. New York: The Macmillan Co. ei 


Before and after Wesley. By J. Westey ‘Breapy. New 


Annales | Saciologiques, ‘Série E, Fascicule 2. Ed. by M. 


The history of ‘religious nonconformity in. Old and New England has" 


= 


engaged the interest of commentators, | both interested and dispassionate, 4}, i 


Ay 


. almost from its very beginning. Of these books, the first two are : “nga 
contributions to our understanding of the mov are 


ah 
y 
Puritan word and deed. Without formal categories of prey 
analysis or elaborate methodological counsel, he shows in rich and convinc- 
ing detail the ways in which the sw elling Puritan propaganda i in press and 7, 


of the Levellers, the of New England, “sectarian fissions, and 
_ incipient bourgeois ethic. Milton, no less than Dod or Lilburne, finds gl 
place within this historical context. The delicate interplay of economic, 


d 


politica, and doctrinal forces which led to the eventual triumph of Puritan- | 
along lines hardly intended by Puritan leaders is traced with 
aa and p precision. Individual case studies, pieced together from diaries 
Ee and contemporary ‘accounts, show how this | movement found “expression 


when refracted by different personalities. It is this sort of treatment which — 
= us closer to an understanding of the relation between doctrine and 
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and heresy. This work thus provides another case-history of the Paradoxie 
der Folgen which N Max Weber described as a typical pattern of social change. 
x Puritanism took root not only because 1 it developed i in a period of shifting — ai 
class structure but also because its crystallization of values allayed both 


— and ¢ economic insecurities s and anxieties. is questionable. He gives 


a Lilburne, that the Levellers were a anti- intellectual, oo to a 
a _ Properly construed, this view is correct so far as “philosophy, Logick, 
: _Rhetorick”’ and similar * “deceivable learning” ” are concerned. But, as the 
writings of Winstanley, William Dell, and others indicate, the Levellers 
did advocate the reformation of learning and the introduction of universi- 
ties “4 in ev ery great town or or city” which would devote attention to “natural 
_ philosophy” (science) and mathematics. Indeed, Mr. Haller recognizes that 
a. in general Puritan values helped prepare the way y for experimental science. _ 
4 Although the author may disavow the charge, his book is a distinct contri- 
B: bution to historical sociology. This brief review does less than j justice to ae 
which is singularly well-written and intelligently executed. 
American nativism, in the form of anti-Catholic | and, later, of anti- 


‘foreigner sentiment, was partly ‘rooted in this In vivi id 


2 yet measured tones, Professor Billington sets forth the religio- and ethno- 


. a centric pattern which , developing through the greater part of the nineteenth _ 


century, temporarily culminated in the Know-Nothing Party of the’ Sftes, 

Although the author carefully refrains from any such explicit comparison, 

the main outlines of this pattern significantly resemble nativist develop- fa 
ments in the Europe of today. The colonial New England Primer, with its _ < 
— caricatures of the Pope, finds its analogue in the various Nazi 


; the Reine of aggression 0 onto a convenient out- -group 
which was marked i in periods of economic strain; the “spontane-— 
ous’ ” anti- Catholic riots and, from 1834, the burning | a convents and — 
churches; the impugning of out-group morality (“priests were. pledged to 
a no faith w ith heretics, and s sO could refuse to tell the truth while Prot- : 


por brothels in | disguise— —all this needs little change to characterize a 
tactics and my ths of nativist movements before and since. It i is Professor 


— 
— 
— 
~ 
— 
— 
— | 
4 insidious design to the Catholic outgroup; the imp 
. 
riety of carefully evaluated sources. Sc lin, 
| materials from a ill stand indebted to 


‘a great gentleman and mighty prophet,” “with a seer’s vision” “who 


earth’ — > 


man, but loved, and sought fellowship | with, every soul on eart 
John W esley. The book has copious footnotes. 
Thisn number of the Annales sociologiques contains, in addition to theusual 
classified bibliography on population and the arts, a lengthy 
memoir by Gabriel | Le Bras c on | religious changes i in rural F ‘rance since the o. 


ction a P teude comparte des religions. By 
Mer. Paris: : Bloud et Gay, 1936. 6. Pp. Vii+320. 
introduction to the study of "religions, 


petence of missionaries as er Written by a Catholic 
- _ and intended largely asa methodological guidebook for missionaries who 
= wish to study the natives ; among whom they live, this volume dis- 
cusses, in highly polemic fashion, the ‘nature, scope, and especially 
methods. of religious. ethnology. The problems of observation, interpreta- 
tion, comparison, classification, and genetic explanation are exposed chiefly 
The polemic character of the work makes it almost melodramatic. T here 
is a mighty hero—Father Schmidt, of course—who struggles" exultantly 
against the forces of darkness. Still another great hero, Graebner, forges - 
he our St. George the powerful methodological weapons with which “a 
slay the irreligious dragons. against | them are two archvillains: 
:: lor with his a animism and Durkheim armed with sociologism. A separate @ ™ 
_ _ chapter i is given over to the exposure of the dangerous and malicious ( !) a gel 
_ systems of each of these theorists. A secondary enemy is Lévy-Bruhl, whose ae 
_ psychology of primitives is a sort of deliberate anti-religious plot (p. — a 
lurking i in the background, making only an occasional appearance, is 
that supreme poisoner of minds, Salomon Reinach. Such can hardly be 
the proper setting for an objective, scientific exposition of ethnological ‘<oy 
Although critical of certain details in Schmidt’s analyses (p. 207), M Igr. 
Bros views the Graebner- Schmidt method as the only valid foundation for t: 
alate Encouraged by the recent work of Dr. Montandon, he seems to 
be of of the opinion that the Ku/turkreis theories enjoy widespread approval - ae 
among ethnologists. But he ‘ignores completely t the critical studies of such ne 
outstanding Americanists as Kroeber and Holt, Boas, Goldenweiser, and 
Lowie. By a a curious us distortion, the extremely qualified ; and 


as ‘implying “ 
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). Ifit true, as W.I. 


ace to formulations 2 /a Graebner-Schmidt, then Mgr. Bros’ work = i 
i dedicated to the new leisure. We may address to him his own critical 
precept: ‘Philosophical and religious ideas, the spirit of systematization, 
the tendency to intellectualize are indeed dangerous mental habits w het 
is concerned with i interpreting the ideas and customs Of non- civilized 


The historian of of ethnology will fr find intere 
' of hich deals with the pioneering studies of the “hing French gg mission- 


as ympathetic treatment “analysis of the rst 


under the Batlle y  Ordéfiez presidency and 
after. President Batlle was, by the way, a descendant on his father’s side - 3 
- of the Battle family of “Chapel Hill, N. C. The author describes the banking © eet, 
policy, state-owned public utilities, corporation control, labor legislation, _ 
social security, and public welfare administration of the country. The last Ge j 
__ three policies are especially liberal and would furnish a useful text for the 
advocates of social reform in the United States. Perhaps some of our law- a 
_ makers and alarmists \ will read this book as an antidote f for political a apo- bes. 


Bigeey, b both from the standpoint of costs of production and the low- 
3 ered rates to consumers. Also, the standards of living for the masses of the | w 
. population have been raised appreciably. Partisan politics—formerly very 
active in Uruguay—has i in no small degree evolved into a a general social 
« . welfare interest and made of this « country the most progressive socially in oe 7 


South America, possibly i in all America. The expresses sy mpathy 


the author’ s facts ; 


Louise Armstrong weaves short story, anecdote, character sketch, case 
and study ir into a wondrous pattern of human interest, 


— 
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with powerful motif of sty adventure in 


Nor is this book simply a great human interest t story. It It gives an accu- 7 
rate, picture of the local. relief set- -up, its organization and 


all workers; for all sociologists, in n fact, because it ‘brings to 

what social research invariably buries under forms and figures—the human — ; 

beings under observation. Furthermore, there is no trace that -con- 


Waren 
> % descension, uplift, and superiority that so often has been the rn ruination 
: an hile here and there one notes bits of 1 romanticizing and naive sociologiz- ae. 
ia ing, on the whole one finds the anecdotal at its very richest; from the ac- _ 
a count of the farmers’ demonstration which rises to st stark drama, to the 


= ch ¢ coe the half-wit, dancing naked i in the sn snow, to the sto! 


’ 


name extending her the entire crew of men working i in 
while her husband two bits Per man. 
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Southern Plainsmen. By Cari CoKE RIsTER. N rn 


homa Press, 1938. ‘Pp. xvili +289. $3.00. 


Between Sun an ‘Sod. By N Lewis 


unique eflora and 4 
- fauna, novel social adaptations, herder trials, economic innovations, and 
i contributed t. to the making « of an extraordinary com- 
Posie whole.” The author is thorough in his research, apt in his selection 
_ of cases, broad in his scope. The only trouble v with the book, from the so- 
ciologist’s point of view, is that it presents an almost. static picture. 
sees: the adjustments, but not the e process of adjustment. For the latter, a 


3 Plains. 


or 
~ book. Dealing with the Panhandle of Texas from 1870 to 1887, j it adds little. 
= but anecdote to familiar history. At i is written without style, is poorly 
printed, and i is generally useless for the sociologist. Ee 


_, The mixed- blood leader of the Creek Nation i in the decade following a : 


 “Talleyrand of Alabama.” P 


— 
| 
| 
| 
|, and who has been called t 


bished 214 written by and 


= marking: the of the Creek in 1 his dealings 
with the Americans, the and the ‘British. Neither i in | the 


The volume merely preserves in permanent form a record of the diple 


was s passed among the of Lancaster and Bethlehem, and 
ie . who spent two years and motored twenty thousand 1 miles | to acquaint her 
readers with ‘the history, the beliefs, and the speech of “Th he Plain People” = 3 
of Pennsylvania. After having failed in ingenious attempts to discover the 
oo significance of the “hex” symbols on farm buildings, Miss Hark gave her 
attention to other | matters. She found that the “Dumb Dutch” were re- re ete 
sponsible: not only for the Conestoga wagon, that sturdy ally of hardy 
_ pioneers, | but also for or the production of many distinguished people, —— 
y J whom are John Wanamaker, Charles T. Yerkes, Milton S. Hershey, Joseph nat 
Hergesheimer, John Pershing, and Clark Gable. Some ‘customs described 
are the ritual of “feet washing” among the Mennonites, “Snitz” baptism 
ae the Dunkers, and pow-wowing by a witch doctor. The costumes — 
_ the folk, w hether somber or gaily colored, ‘contribute ar an aesthetic note which — 


offset by a a vivid description of a typical Dutch meal, throughout 


appeal there a are re thirty puters cooking receipes Popular with the Pet 


al) 


the status of German-American Catholics. It is concerned with the history — Pei 

of their church, their schools, their press, their organizations. ‘It covers a 

period of one hasdved 5 years of social service and social action of Catholic 
ergy, and illustrates their activity by | ‘several interesting biographical 

notes. Written from the point of view of strengthening the ties between 

the German-American Catholics and their Fatherland, the articles do not 
tend to separate Catholics of German abstraction from German fellows ; 

of another belief. A of German culture i is in these 


= = = 


| 


of the relations of re Catholic Church i in the United aa with ‘the State. 
_ They are mostly concerned with describing local institutions and charac- 2 
 terizing briefly outstanding personalities, who have devoted most of their de 
a lives to Catholicism as is musicians, poets, or journalists. Even if the work | ~ 
aan of the German-American Catholics represents but the effort of a minority 
among people of of German extraction and among Catholics of non-German eal | 
descent, it is remarkable for its contribution to outstanding achievements 
in building up character and in promoting education. Among the most suc- . 
cessful men in pedagogy, the prelate Joseph Jessing, founder of the papal j 
Collegium Josephinum, is mentioned. He served in his youth as a brave 
soldier to ) the: king of Prussia during t the ’ sixties of the last century and + i 
became a priest after his immigration to the United States. eae a 
Acchapter on the German-Russian settlements in North Dakota, which | 
were built up in the ’seventies by Russians who emigrated to escape mili- 
tary service, describes another type of fruitful civilization in rural 
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705-1900. By Hunter Farisi. Rich 
Press, 1938. Pp. 400. $5.00, 


No one would i imagine from the main title of this book : that it is a study 


2 Southern Methodism : since the Civil W ar, though the subtitle makes 


since they are about to consummate a unification, which is intended to _ 
the wounds and the s — left by the slavery ss ils the Civil * ar, 
an 


a 


e 
lems growing t of the relation of the church to the Negro, a: are 
5 ing and bring forth a set of facts and influences which have been too little — 
ete understood by students of reconstruction in the South. My chief criticism 
of these arises from the fact ‘that the: author too much 


che ‘Southern papers wor the extreme | anti- 

Pies. _ Southern articles which, I think, has led the author to overlook the strong ee 
as of moderate views which began to find expression in the ” 


hern Methodism’ s contributi the South during 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
these difficult years is well told i in chapters Seven and Eigh i “a 
chapters are devoted to the church’s relationship to temperance, ‘moral, 
_ and humanitarian reforms. ‘The author has a thorough understanding of 
= Methodist. organization and ‘nomenclature, thereby avoiding the foolish 
which are so o commonly made by many who to write, on 


3 The Neve and the Democratic Front. By 
_A, ‘Ww. Berry. New York: ‘Publishers, 


The Black Meni in in White America. G. Van WwW ashington: 
These three books on the Negro question, written by men of different 
ackgrounds, training, and points of view, differ in approach and wormman- 
President Gallagher, of Talladega College, has approached the problem 
- from th the point of vie view of his position as an administrator 1 ina} Negro. college, oe 
but his is no ordinary approach. Although recognizing that the Southern 
caste system demands and makes ‘necessary an education designed 0 
colored only,” he does not think that this education should i ignore the pos- 


sibility of the system. The Negro college, he maintains, has che 


local Talladega “Collese Council) has succeeded in halfling the 


~ social purposes for which it was established. However, in spite of this diffi- 2 
culty, the treatise will repay careful study for its valuable ‘suggestions. 
~ Communist leader James W. Ford’s book consists of speeches, articles, 

and ‘reports: rhich: he wrote from May, 1935, to July, 1938. Those who ex- a 

pect a philosophical statement of the Communist Party’s attitude owas 

the Negro, an emphasis upon ‘“‘self- -determination” for ! Negroes, or a fore-— 

cast of the “ ‘coming revolution” ” will be disappointed. . fa a Jegroes : are ad- 

vised to support the progressive wing of the Democratic Party... The 

author hopes that another Civil WwW ar will not | be > mecessary to gain vil — 

rights for Negroes in the South. . . . . The status coveted for the Communist 


Party appears to be ‘that of a minority political party 


be, has an exhaustive bibliography, and an excellent 
The University of Chicago 
American Caste and the Negro College. By G. Gatiacuer, with 
foreword by William H. Kilpatrick. New York: Columbia University. 
|. 
ie 
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are likely to be confused by interpretations which are often naive and some-— 


organs and many of the speeches wail tielore Communist bodies are given Be | 
without the reactions which either motivated or followed their presentation, 7 


for taken out of their context in this manner they lose their significance for i &g 


Dr. Van Deusen’s book is another of thos wh 
Dr. Van Deusen’s book is another of those miniature « encyc opedias which 4%: 


“often appear on the Negro problem. Students of ‘minority groups will 
- search vainly for new materials or new interpretations, and general readers: —- 


~ "hie 
oe times contradictory. Negro education, , for example, is conceived of in s. 


narrow vocational terms which take no account of the rapid urbanization 
of the Negro population or of the f fact that some } > Negroes ar are just as mal- ne 
adjusted with an agricultural curriculum as some whites are with a classical _ 
: one. ae he girls need to be taught to sew (he says) and the boys to use tools. et 
Both should learn to plant seeds intelligently.” for the ‘years 
after 1934 are chiefly newspaper items. 
any of i its valuable works, this book will do do litt le 


to o add to the — 


oR 

_ Fortunes derived from oil, steel, coal, anion railroads, public utili- 
ties, and a few other commodities and services, dispensed “through the 
channels of corporate philanthropy, have, it is ‘estimated , been used to to. 
subsidize one fourth ($220,000,000) and indirectly to elicit another 

thirds ($660, 000,000) of the total endowment of privately supported higher ; 
education and scientific research in the United States. ‘Contrary to wide- — 


spread 0 opinion, , the assets of Philanthropic foundations are today on the 7 


— 


: the public good thus constitute | factor of major io the 
“scientific and educational system of the American People; distinguish 


Lindeman, Coffman, Laski, and Catell, but the present work is probably 
a the most comprehensive treatment yet undertaken of their specific inter a 
: _ connections with higher education. The first part of the book describes the = 
origin, development, and general p policy of the larger foundations, w hile 
the second part: gives detailed analys sis, insofar as the data permit (w hich 
s not as as much as one would like), of the allocation of funds -among in- _ 
stitutions, fields, and projects. The author rejects the criticism that the 
_ foundations, i in keeping with their capitalistic parentage, have aimed Ca | 


use their power to bolster up the « economic status quo. Their 
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ies” only i in that it has been less conservative, more critical, and more. 
stimulating, especially within the last decade. 


a Of particular interest to the sociologist are the discussions of the a : 
a 


nd institutional factors involved 1 in | the process of making grants (76 ff.), of 
the public relations problem of a a foundation (68-75), and of the numerous 
instances of “unanticipated consequences” 


ity. In establishing his college pension 1 scheme, for ‘example, Andrew Car- 


-negie had intended simply to ease the declining years of a worthy but 


indigent profession . But by requiring a certain proportion of ‘Ph. D.’s on 


the faculty as a criterion of eligibility for the pension scheme, Carnegie 


_ indirectly fostered 1 mass s production i: in our graduate schools—and this not 
only in those institutions which succeeded i in achieving eligibility but also 
| 
in all those which tried and failed. 
= Foundation reticence has prevented the author from giving an exhaustive a 
quantitative analysis. More than 200 foundations apparently exist about | e, 


2 which no further information i is available. An inclusion of viewpoints - Ag 


- foreign commentators on American foundations, as contained, for examp! 


the German studies by. A. W. and Rudolf W would have 


0 Make a Poet Black. By J. Saumpsas ReppING. Chapel Hill: of 


_ Those who are interested in the sociological ‘significance of a people’s 
literature will be receptive to this short book which seeks to relate the litera- = : 
ture of the American Negro to his social position asa minority group ina 

Ww hite man’s world. It is because the Negro in America is such ; a minority — 

; ‘group that his literature 1 As almost wholly. as the author states, , a “literature 

oft necessity”—a literature motivated by the practical need of interracial 

adjustment. This is probably : true to a greater or lesser degree of the litera 


tures of other minority groups also, but, in the case of the American Negro, — ni 


there is a further qualifying condition: due to the restricted size of the Negro — 


audience, the colored author i is compelled by the “necessity | of means” i - 

e address himself to the white as well as the black ‘Public, and so is “obliged — 

— to have two faces.” It is this dual, or as we would say, , marginal, role of the 

g Negro writer which i is | the leading idea in Mr. Redding’ s interpretation > i r 
the literary development of his race. It is an interpretation marked by Bit: 
very high degree of sympathetic understanding combined with intellectual 
honesty and fairness in criticism, a1 and by pithy, original comments 


particular writers” and their writin ituating them in their 


| 
of the sociology of knowledge and of ¢ 


10 Ware 
“Dye, with an introdaction by Edward. Sapir. New York: Harcou 


and Co., 1938. Pp xiv-+378. $3.50. 


<3 
1934 Mr. Walter the aid of an interpreter, patently 


eo recorded the story of the life of a Navaho Indian, Left Handed by name. _ 
a The 1 result is this autobiography, only slightly rearranged and edited from > 
original telling, without comment from the recorder, without value 
Indian’s life as he himself 


although it ‘reveals 


sithough it portrays clearly many fea 


slightest the Nara of kin-group gift exchange, the 
-_ munal sharing of food along with the insistence on personally owned prop- 
i erty, are all portrayed, although only as part of the matter-of-course narra- . - 
4 F tive. The great dances are there, and the chanters, and the medicinal and 

7 3 ritual c cures, and of course the spirits and magic » but they are all part of 
the routine of life. Like the visits to the Oraibi or to the trading posts, all — 
is fall of cufious wonder to the child, commonplace to the adult. 


= “= one of its fonsnations, This is the story of a human being, with hie 
changing interests, fears, desires, reactions: but in this case the 


‘the leader of the birth- control movement 


ane not t call for extended review. It tells much the same story as that of i 


ay 1931. The present work, which had the benefit of the literary aid of Rack- my 


Holt, is more ‘complete, ‘more objective, otherwise improved, 
especially by 1 more frequent touches of quiet humor. It still lacks all docu- 
impedimenta. The later chapters, containing | a more extended ac- 
count of the first world population conference, and accounts of the recent 
Jagan to Russia and India, also give some valuable vignettes of some of bs 3 
| famous people the author has met. Mrs. Sanger i is undoubtedly one of © 
RS 
a _ the historical personages of our times. By right of her own courage and per- — 3 
_ sonality, she holds a place among - the ‘great crusaders of all times, in her x 
“case a crusade for what i is basically one of the greatest contributions to a 
sound humanism. Like other such personalities, she was opportune; —— 


_ she had the wit and ineelligence | to play | her 1 role e with n remarkable success 
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Gocthes Einsicht i in den geselligen By Giwrer Bonn, 
Germany: Ludwig Rohrscheid Verlag, 1938. Pp. 9 


The mystifying title the above ‘book—it s I 
“Goethe’s Insight into the Process of Social Life’”- ecomes at once clear 
when reading the subtitle: Seele und Gesellschaft in “Dichtung und Wahr- B= 
heit;; (Soul and Society in “Poetry and Truth”). With the help of the psy- 
cho-philosophy (Seelenkunde) so much exploited by German scientists, and 
of sociology, the author tries to throw light upon the social ideas of Ger- Ee sf 
_ many’s great poet, and being more interested in the man than his aa = 
takes Goethe’ s autobiography, Poetry and Truth, as the basis for a searching VA 
= analysis of human forces. These as manifested in society, are held to polar-— 
between nature and civilization; in the individual they lead to. contrasts 


between virtues and vices. The author evidently follows Breysig’ $i idea of — 


ig ‘the soul as ca upon and combining four sources ofe energy: imagina 


unite in order tt to come closer to  Goethe’s personality. Inasmuch as as Goethe’s 
social doctrine is founded on the concept of a society split into three big _ 
groups: producers, manufacturers, and enjoyers, it is extremely difficult to 9 
him into a present- -day totalitarian ideology, and the author wisely 

stops: his attempt before he becomes ridiculous. Goethe’s conscious efforts 
tended towards the development of the individual, if necessary at the ie 
of others whom nature had treated less fortunately, i in the belief 


Neighborhood—My Story of Greenwich House. By Mary K. Sn 
New Y ork: W. W. Norton Co., 1938. Pp. ‘$2. 50. 


autobiographical e by the head of a famous New 
York social settlement | deals w with two distinct but interrelated topics. eo 
a isi in the first place, an epitome ne of the social settlement movement in Amer- __ 
iat from its early beginning of humanitarian enthusiasm, through i its “ ‘great 


days” of pioneering in education, recreation, and community y organization, — 
3 down to its present stage of retrenchment and redefinition _of objectiv es. ES 
‘Tei is also a personalized history of the American liberal tradition from the 
Civil W. ar to the present day. Born in New England, the daughter of a 
eteran of Gettysburg, reading En Emerson and re Phillips Brooks as 
young girl, studying at Boston University and Radcliffe, joining the 
American academic hegira to Germany in the eighteen- -nineties, ,the author 
came back to America to enter the settlement movement in New York — 
nd to participate in one effort after another for the expansion of educa- 
2s _ tional and social services, the betterment t of living and working conditions, 
and for political reform. Moreover, the book reflects these attitudes of © 
tolerance and of respect for facts with idealism which 
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_AMERICAN SOCIOL OGICAL REV IEW 


_ At two points essays definitions and 


a ‘Liberalism, the middle of the road i is supposed to be fast neieadiiee 
And i in its place are the forces of fascism and communism, the «tar of 
intolerance, propagandist i in spirit, ‘suppressing inquiring criticism, andthe 
experience of oppositions in any form. Liberalism is now pictured as a we ak, 
ae uncertain course incapable of decision and with no chance of a future . But — 
if the spirit of liberalism is the attempt to understand the complexity an 
times, and step by ‘step to effect change, rebuilding on the basis’ of 
factual knowledge and in the light of new desires, then liberalism, notwith- 
og 3 standing the prophets of today, is the only road possible for adult men and ¥ 
<i; =a _ women who see the destruction that necessarily takes place in the train of 
revolution atid want to avoid that waste. But this liberal road is not pos- __ 
sible unless education, social legislation a and labor labor organization can vovertake 
“Liberalism... may be unintelligent or unclear in aim a so — 
be: of the discard i into which it has temporarily fallen. But as a method rather — 
ae than a goal it is the way of preference. For the general welfare is an aim 
and rdomy enough for endless social change” (p. 299). 
This book| will make a valuable ‘ “browsing shelf’’ assignment for students 
in sociology, especially for those interested i in social dynamics, social prob- — 


Canrenren 


2 vols. By F RED ) Eastman, | N 


sketches of twenty | great men, five of whom are listed as stateomen: sone, 
reformer; one, essayist; three, scientist; three, religious leader; one, artist | 
a _and scientist; one, poet; one, naturalist: one, philosopher; one, Christian 
sociologist; two, ‘author. There seems to be no principle of selection except 
- that all all are alleged to t be men of power. . However, the he author « does not tell , 
us exactly what he means by “ “power.” Is it the influence exerted during the 
subject’s lifetime or after his death? It i is control of other men, or of him- ; 


= It is intellectual, moral, esthetic, or spiritual? I suppose the author — 


= F ‘or each character, there is a a concluding section called ‘ ‘Sources of 
ri = Power.” ” The author has a naive conception of what men inherit. T hus, we 
Bowe that Jefferson inheri from his mother “the pride and sensitive 
Se a taste of an aristocrat” 3 from his father, “capacity for making friends and 
improving opportunities.’ .” St. Francis inherited from his mother gentleness" 
fe and submission ; from his father, ambition to excel. DaVinci inherited the 
~ racial artistic . abilities ¢ of the Etruscans. Cromwell inherited his vigor and 
_ determination from his mother. Of these eight men, all were profoundly — = 
- religious, though the case for DaVinci and Jefferson seems a little strained. _ 


except Dickens, St. ‘Francis, a nd Milton one or more remarkable 
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men of g g 
still am ag in 
of these men. The author : say s will try to then. He has 
7 in describing what they did, paying some attention to their times, “early 
aes _ family conditioning, contacts with friends ds and teachers, and so ot on. . He 
seems in places to accept the great man theory of history. 
a The books are of no particular value to sociologists, but they are felicitous _ 
_ in style, quite informative considering their brevity » and should be good 
reading for young people who are interested in great men and for adults who — 
a are appreciative rather than critical. Iti is abc about time for a school of —_— 
— every y other kind. . . 


usual and Tittle visionary and an “impractical” man— 


aa indeed, a fanatic—he accomplished a great work. Henri Dunant (1828— 
1910) i is Presented by Gumpert as the father of the International Red Cross. 


a 
highly respected family. He a some years 


as a business man. by chance he witnessed the of the Battle 


done. ‘It was more than an account of a battle and the | sufferings which | 


Henri Dunant then devoted himself with fanatical zeal to promotion = 


nd, repudia 


ihe aeaed half of the first Nobel prize in 1 1901, , and 1 many other honors. 
He died in 1910 at the age ofeighty-two. é 


| The book gives. an excellent historical background throughout | for unde - 


standing Dunant and the development of the Red Cross. Gumpert charac- _ 

_ terizes the nineteenth century as far more advanced than the twentieth 
century thus far in relation to humanitarianism in war. Dunant’s suggestion | a. 

_ for the establishment of neutral areas within war-torn countries in order to _ 

a insure protection against bombing of hospitals and his desire that the Red > 


: 
Dunant, The Story of the Kea Cross. By MARTIN GUMPERT. New Yor 
Oxford University 
— 
few years later Dunant experienced bankruptcy a ed by 
associates in the Red Cross, entered a period of oblivion and 
— 
 &§ 
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Mr. R.L Duffus in his biography, L ‘lian Wald, Neighbor and Cru 
have of his last chapter, “Mystery of a Personality 


* Miss Wald was born is 


— effort to repress her and 4 her heer and sisters, but who, by their own > 
patterns of their children courage, faith, and 


many recent social movements and both of them: founders of world. 


renowned settlement houses, were close friends. Duffus contrasts these 
two women, Miss Adams the contemplative, sad, profound and 


a Adams and Lillian | Wald, two of the foremost women | in 


Miss Wald the overt, | gay, radiant, active person. Both were im-_ 
to ) alleviate the ills of society but their were character 


a 

society, among which are the first Visiting Nurses’ ‘the 

_ Federal Children’s Bureau, Henry Street Settlement with its activities of 4 : 

- diverse ty pes, some of which were experimental and original. Her interests _ 

- include the cause of peace, of labor, of socialized medicine, of persecuted © hel 

Among” her friends are many of the world’ $ most prominent 


‘figures, but there are also innumerable thousands w her 


a Like many others, Mr. Duffus has succumbed to Miss V W. ald’ s s charms—_ 


his heroine can do no wrong. His readers, however, w ill appreciate. his | : 


interesting biography of an intensely personality. 


“neighbor, friend, and 


The Open Mind: Elmer 1876-192 4 
Gay, with a an introduction by | Roscoe Pound. Chicago: “Normandie i” 


a few great men have been bro to life again for contemporaries 
and for those who followed i in later years by a devoted Boswell. ' To preserve — 
- memories s which are delineative of the development of a personality, and to a 

— out everywhere documents and other sources which may illuminate — 
nes its growth, is a devotional effort which strong feeling must motivate. To | ) 
attempt to put these data into an orderly picture is a great task, because — a 


& the e feeling which | each of the many thousand | items represents to such a i 


= The work j is ; an arduous labor of love or fascination « or both. Re 


personality long whom the never knew i the flesh 
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= disappointment that a large fund had to prepare 
biography of a a famous psychiatrist tecently deceased—the v work to 
written by a man who was described as a “successful feature w es" ’ but 
who had never known the fine and kindly man whose personality he was 
ere devoted enough to 
_ Professor yr Gay’ s book brings Ernest Southard to life. To be sure, another — 
friend m may expostulate: “ ‘This i: is Gay’s s Southard, 1 not 1 mine,” ’ but that it . 


this great Harvard neuropathologist a and social psychiatrist will be grate- 
ful to Gay for his interesting biography, even though the portrayal would 
be different from their own unwritten lives of Southard. 
Those who never knew Southard—others who have not heard of him- he Reais 
will enjoy this volume, which presents a man unique in spirit and accom- 
plishment. Southard’s life story was one ¢ of orderly progression. To begin — 
his forebears included such distinguished figures in American n history 


= as John Alden and Miles Standish. After an early childhood and grammar _ 
@ school experience, greatly ‘supplemented culturally by parental help and» a 
a a interest, he entered the famous Boston Latin School. From there he went 
: oa on to Harvard College and to the Harvard Medical School. ‘After | this, he 
2a traveled abroad and then upon ‘returning to America had fortunate post- 


= opportunities in Boston. of his opportunities, 


youngest full i in the Medical School time. 
ard’s life i is portray ed as a story | of f amazing accomplishments i in his 

edical specialty, combined with a rare catholicity of interests in the — 

_ social scene. At the time of his death in 1920, when he was but forty-three — 
years of age, Southard’s interests had moved so ‘strongly. in the field of 
social psychiatry that he was appointed also to membership on the faculty 


st become head. 


several appendices, including references upon the of 
4 E. E. _ Southard, and a complete | bibliography of his: publications. T his — 
biography of Southard i is a moving story a 


Big Four: the Story Stanford, Hopkins, and and 
the Building of the Central Pacific. By Oscar Lewis is. New Y ork: : Alfred pee ples 


fe _ Lincoln signed the Federal grant to the Central oer , Judah wa was s the Bis 
first « ‘engineer, the Big Four made the construction Colton 


= 


— 
4 
— 
| — 
— 

—— 

— 
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, -_ Four were chiefly’ interested in (1) the trade with Nevada and U tah 
ey, that would result from the opening of the road, and (2) the profits 1 to be 
"ag derived from the contracts to build. He seems surprised that men should 
be so selfish as to have anything but tourists in mind. 4 
through the mountainsides; Hopkins was the shrewd fi 
lobbyist at Washington; and Stanford, the state political, leader. ‘ai 
four were petty capitalists who turned from retailing and small-scale w hole- 
a = to the work of ' industrial capitalists. Against desperate odds, they © 

made good; and their contemporaries and. many fellow citizens of later years 

never forgave them for their success. Their critics—notably journalists— 

gained reputation and fees for caricatures and diatribes. The display of 
4 luxury by the newly-rich, often in uncouth surroundings, offered an amy 

is The present volume is written in a light | and interesting ve 

hardly be called history. ‘Part of the work has already appeared in 


ntic 


of the ‘Press. By New 


"press, nor does i ‘it offer directly to the that must lie 


behind such study. Mr. Seldes is a good pre preacher and he preaches about a 5 
a significant subject. He is not a a sociologist and the volume is not a part of | 


the literature of sociology as a social science. This is said without a ' 
2 a minimizing Lords of the Press as a good piece of popular writing; it is 
: said i in order to give the book its proper place for the readers of the F Review. a 


Then newspaper is a significant : social institution; Mr. Seldes offers an an inter- 


is that the vaunted freedom of press does not exist; some ‘papers: 
are free but most are not. He develops his thesis largely by means of brief 

sketches centering around some twenty men who own or publish the best-— a 

_ known papers in the United States. He does it with fervor and passion, and <d, 

not always with the same sense of fairness which he calls “upon the pb 

nd the chapters on ‘the newspaper ow nore, there is a 

section on foreign correspondents, Washington correspondents, columnists, 
and public-relations activities. A brief final section develops the conclusion 

‘ _ that newspaper men (which is made at least by implication almost synony- a 
a ‘mous with members of the Newspaper Guild) must demand a voice in | 

newspaper one of the few ‘real ways of a 


free 


4 


pa 
| 
|): 
| cha 
| life. 
why 
| 
me may fave value for the general reader in maKing him J 


those who have followed the literature on the newspaper as a social i institu- 
ion, there is nothing ne new in what M Mr. Seldes has written. In short, the book — 2 


ycument with all the faul ts 


ew Y ork: Siiver: Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. ix+ 581. $1.80. 


and Social Adjustment. By Unt and Francis 
Powers. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xi+475. $1. 40. 


Both of these books are intended for on the highschool | level 

nd both are an attempt to unite social science studies with a social psy- 
chology of ‘personality adjustment. 

on he Bogardus: and Lewis book does a an excellent job. Uni 


industry and economic life, the ‘community, religious. institutions, art, 
social control, and social adjustment. Each unit is blocked out in a series. ms 
of distinct f factual and discussion problems, concluding with reading t tests, 
gestions for library reading, thought questions and case materials, ; and — 
activities or exercises. Modern social facts and conditions are presented — 
realistically and for the most part objectively. Most. important of all, 7 ee 
attention is directed toward personality adjustment problems of persons 
in social situations, usually without pointing out ‘moral lessons. 
The he Uhl and Powers book harks back to an age of verbal instruction in 2: 
conduct, to the period of self- analysis and of lifting oneself by his boot- 
straps, only » now in an age calling for ‘ ‘social responsibility. ” The social aS 
sciences are merely a screen upon which to view the climb to success a 


an interdependent world and to see the pitfalls, mostly personal, which — Beers i 
eset the way yfarer. Psy is we to know about. 


illustrated cuts | 


ay 


smile-and- the- wo 


character, in purpose, in 4 and a success in 
life. Here are a few sentences. , “The : science of success is a social science” _ 
(p. 7). “Psychology can be defined as the study of what we do and how and» 


_ why we do it” (p. 55). “An attractive : personality, good mental health, and he 
an. ability to deal with people | have an increasing importance for obtaining eee 
a a position” ’ (p. 128). ‘ ‘Self- honesty is ‘that admirable trait which enablesa 


to view himself realistically and without posing ina 


= of the need of a critical attitude with respect to contemporary news- 
— 
> 
— 
ae 


AMERIC 


M. Levy. Menasha, Wi isconsin: 


_ of interchild relationships year pairs of very young sisters: in the © 
a amily situation. Among the findings are the following: sister rivalry is 
present, but is not the principal reaction of sisters to one another; older a } 
- sisters ar are more aggressive, younger more submissive; the latter imitate Ee Saad 
the former “more: than the former the latter; there were clues. that the a 
responses in the sister-relationship assumed special proportions which 
different from the responses in relationships with other ‘individuals. The 
"study should be commended for its attempt to get at the behavior of chil- i 
dren i in life- situations rather than in artificially constructed ones. The find- . 
. a ings square > pretty | much with common household knowledge, which does 
4 va not detract from their validity by y any means. Individual pairs of f sisters 


: 
showed considerable variations in | responses, which had to. go pretty — 


throw considerable light « on questions concerning the of be- 
a Levy presents s the results ofa method of inducing the € expression of s sibling — 


rivalry in young children through an experimental s set-up in which the - 
. child’s reaction to the relationship of mother-older child-baby dolls is noted. 


on nary psy ychoanalytic interpretations, | but nevertheless is psychoanalytic in 
since the clash i is over the mother’ s breast. Although obser- 


the” intensity, and form of sibling hostility is obtained. Levy 

believes that his method has value for ‘uncovering the r nature ¢ of sibling 

rivalry in child behavior stu udy. The method has a suspected but “uncon-— 


oe firmed therapeutic value. Compared with other observational studies of 
‘ = behavior, study can be cited for i its ingeniousness but 


— rather than in a substitute habe cet set-up, which may or may 

The Family « and th ressiol ‘tudy of One Hundred Chicago Familie, 
Ruts SHoNLE Cavan and Katuertne How.anp Ranck. — 


work of a ‘sociologist and a psy ychiatric social worker adds sig- 


Banc 
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: “before- and- after” picture. In the authors’ words: “(1) 
-organized families met the depression with less catastrophic conse- 


es than families that were eee disorganized; (2) families and their ae 


had to 0 encountered crises; and (3) the period of unadjustment 
and disorganization characterized by ‘emotional ; strain which typically was 
_ manifest i in the early s tages of the depression generally was succeeded by aie 


a period of adjustment or maladjustment.” . . . “Well- organized families, fee 
even when greatly affected by the depression, "continued organized; un- 


organized or disorganized families became further disorganized. 


a wider variety and greater of factors, and a a 
a picture of average conditions. For the same reason, however, it did not 
permit the intensive analysis of frequently repeated patterns that was 
possible in Angel 


l’s study. Among the one hundred families, only 27 cases 


oa other | family. . The other 7 73 cases were unique in their sequence patter: 
It was not possible to make broad classifications to find significant 
a differences between them. The material, however, d did serve to emphasize 


the essential continuity of family life. The present study and the Angell - 
- study: both differ from many studies regarding the the relation of the depression — eS: 


a 
ne on the family in that they observe the process over a period of time. The Eh is 
vas iJ _ disorganizing effects of the depression, which tend to stand out in these 
ss ~ other cross- sectional and momentary studies, do not appear so large when 


= 
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4 The of Childhood. By Francs J. 


from th viewpoint 0 of social 
teraction and culture contact in primary, entra , and tertiary groups. = 
_It is a pioneer introductory textbook which selects and organizes current 
‘sociological theories and research findings i in called, 


Unlike Angell’s study, The . al pressure exerted by the depression.” 
— 
| — as been informed of at least one other study, as y 
— 


a functional analysis is of these processes in the life of the child in the a ; 
groups, | the school, recreational groups, the ‘state, and the church. 
ae ee Sociology of Childhood fills the gaps left by pr previous textbooks in the _ 
field of educational sociology. Students of education in colleges and teach- a 
ers’ colleges will receive a more balanced training when child sociology, — . 
80 well outlined in this book, i is s universally included in their pre-service a 


Sone 
the State. Volume II: The Dependent and the Delt Child 
the ( Child of Unmarried Parents. By GRACE Chica o: Uni- 
y of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. $3.00. 


terial such as laws, and reports of or private agencies, 
court decisions, and opinions and comments or reports by private individ- 
uals. Historical and descriptive statements are also presented the 


oe. author, and help to 0 co-ordinate tl the material ‘relating to particular subjects. ei 
first- hand material begins with a a case history ‘dated 1656 and ends 


dependency are « data covering the establishment 


— orphanages, the sale of children, the history of adoption, various pro- : 
visions in different states for the care of children, the i 


deaak the use of judiciously selected documents, to the enactment of he Ma s 
Federal I juvenile > delinquency law of 1938. V Various judicial opinions di dealing 
with the constitutionality of the juvenile courts are cited. These agencies, — ; 
it should be remembered, were at one time attacked by reactionary lawy ers 
as alien to the the principles of f American | legal procedure. Rules in aaneis to 
ag discipline, corporal punishment, employment, education, and general care _ 
: - of wards of the court, give e the reader an interesting inside view v of the work © 
of i institutions and corrective agencies. i” 
_ In similar fashion Part III presents the evolution of ‘lias of handling aa | 
of the child born out of to | 


and Switzerland, and as as in state e of Minnesota. 
= material concerned with child welfare agencies includes the 7 
the Child Ww el 


ation, conflict, c 
— 1 a study Of passi 
Beginning with a: 
~prese 
im 
| 
i | 
4 
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-malac 
social 
| pat 
| 
ma comm 
— 620.8 
— 
——. ee ial relating to their admini mate children as at ia than \ 
if ch material nship of illegitima his 


Boards in Minnesota » and ‘the Alabama Child W Velfare Department 
* The program of care in the state of W ashington is also outlined. Re 5 
oe ee _ Throughout the book a great deal of factual material is regularly pre- 
sented, much of it filled with human interest. Likewise the special reports 


give animation and vitality to the subject matter. . This volume is a valuable 


points of certain laws and welfare agencies would no doubt 
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University of Southern Califor 


ocial Pathology. By L 
Centur ry Co., 1939. ‘Pp. xiv-+648. $3. 
4 


here is considerable interest nowaday social 
ints of view: first, their place i ina cisesiaaiaie second, their susceptibility 
of research; third, their connection with a sound sociological 


‘Each new indirectl 


ww 


aladjustments. ina framework of sociological in the belief that 
social pathology and social theory have been too long separated’ ’ (Preface). 
z _ This gap is bridged by the organization _of problems i in five divisions of 
pathology—the individual, domestic relations, social organization, econom- 
ic relationships, and “cultural relations. Each of the 31 chapters dealing — 
oy specific problems ¢ or problem- situations is a | competent survey of fac- 
tual information | and of suggested treatments or -preventives. Tt i is this 
ture: of the fy connect which invites the first criticism, since 


or be made it ina separate of contemporary 7 


and ee in order to ) show as clearly as possible what they are and what 
Pathology or without | the social prefix has long an 
_ terminate position in sociological systems. Professor Gillin treats this topic 
in general 1 in the opening and closing chapters, and i in separate introductory 
comments to his five sections, in at least nine different ways. In addition — a 
there i is an excellent summary of these varied interpretations on pages 619- 
620. But social pathology remains indefinite, or in its most understandable 
form i it becomes plural, the social pathologies. Nowhere is there an ‘exposi- 
tion « of that mystery in social or sociological theory which will memodern 
account for social pathology. y. Perhaps there is none, or none more modern 
‘than Ww ard’s interpretation of of degeneration (see Pure Sociology, pp. 228 ff. = 
or his belief that “There a are  to- cud a great number of these strictly social a 


ae 
theory in its analysis, pays some at- _ 
Re 
— 
— 

7 
in the country, and whose solution would doubtless profoundly affect 


on attainable « on this continent. Not onl is im Os- 


ecur 


sible to secure ‘this, but it is impossible to secu 


on their real merits. 


pathology also be that of “Ward: od 


_ “Until the scientific stage is reached, and as a necessary introduction to 


it, social problems be | stated and such con- 
brought forward as 


iversi 


Social Problems. Rev. Ed, By 
Prenitice- Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xiii+820. $3.50. 
Every new book nie problems (this one | isa revised edition) s sug- 


: gests to the ‘reviewer what might be called: the problem of “ social prob- a 


lems”! E.g., what is—or should be—the objective of a scientist in writing 


such a text? What are the criteria by which | one should evaluate a book 
devoted to this theme? Back i in 1925, Albion W. Small wrote the reviewer 
‘regarding i i }troductory t texts in social problems, ‘ “The ideal book ... will 


a be one e which pre: presents a large [number] of vivid facts about social opera- 
4 ae _ tions, with i interpretation « of the different sorts of effects which follow hee 


operations.” 
aa sense of cause and effect sequence regarding 
(2) reducing tc toa _ vanishing point the consideration for “ways 
out.” As to solutions, ‘ ‘faith in intelligence” might be indicated. ars aes Bei 
Phelps’ b ok moves definitely in in the direction of the scientific objectivity 
heralded by Small. The author is s not unconcerned about amelioration. It is an 


eg rather that before any telic program is likely to succeed, an un — | | ; 
ag 


of the com plexity and interrelatedness of all social problems is essential. 
Four of the book, “An to Social stresses this: 


ea mata as a reward for pron study the student should. be ned 
: a from slipping ir into that rut of easy optimism characteristic of many social — 
‘a problems texts, wherein problems seem to be solved simply by — 
nee a Several timely chapters have been added, nea one each on “ “Depres- 
sion,” “Population,” and “ Scientific Me thods Studying Problems.’ 
us | Chapters on family problems have been logically combined and new statisti- | 
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The of Reading. By Louis R. W Wiison. Chicago: The 
of Chicago Press, 1938. xxiv+481. $4.00. 


“There is a library map, or geography o of reading, 
which has fairly definite boundaries and characteristic features’ mp BD. 


If the to. represent concentration the Far 


* 


Northwest are shaded between (p. 109). ‘Sak variations: may 
_ attributed to differences 1 in environment and population, which combine to ia < 


produce differences in wealth. Geographical | aspects of the country ry have. 

_ profoundly affected its cultural development. . Submarginal lands produce 
insufficient revenue to ‘support cultural institutions like th the library. The 
relation between natural resources and library development i is positive 
and marked. T he part played by u urbanization, by proportion of children 


to total by interstate 1 migration, ny and by racial differences 


=> = 


tion n of print, virtue of the recency and scope. of the data In 
117 | tables, 173 figures. and maps, and 442 pages of text, plus: 25 pages 
= bibliography and 18 of index, it contains a fair s 

& unpublished data | whereby the facilities for education and communication 

in each of the 48 states may be compared. 
No less valuable t to sociology | is the geographical frame of re Reames, Fhe 


interrelation of conditions affecting a given region. greatly facilitates the 


sociological analysis of communication processes, much as the early ecologi-- 


~ cal studies of Robert E. Park clarified concepts of community organization. a Bt 
cultural implications of differences ‘in local facilities for ‘communi- Fe 
cation become | visible when such differences are referred to 
Many other specific uses of the book may be found in the variety of 
_ studies it should stimulate. The author’s preoccupation with the library es 
_ should stimulate other students to interpret other institutions and agencies 


means of the s same comparative data. Also, the relative activity of the 


aot seas or engineers, and waitresses or “pellbor’s d do not read 
ew Y ork, despite eo 


Dovcias Wap. 


Paris Editions du Carrefou 


q 
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Hi 
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2 
to show how far and in what manner the total reading beha 
niversity of Chicago 
—— 
offers a short, impressive sketch of 


_ AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 


r views of high treason. | Ossietzky’ sketches | 


of Germany’ social | the World War. Is it 
‘not curious that the same people who felt in sympathy with Ossietzky 
Hitler came into power, are now doing: their “utmost to 


Con- 


= 


rig tide volume comprises a 
b3 _ brief papers by various different authors. Tt has the merits and the limita-— 
tions of similar 1 reports. For one who wishes to keep t up to date with respect 
to the developments of of the movement in ‘this country it i it is a 
Politics and Economics, 1938. Pp. 24. As. 


_ Ghurye discusses two problems: social thought on on | cultural developr 


and adjustment of the individual to cultural changes. He gives an inter- 
national outlook o of the development of social thought from the onal A 


up to to the His main concern is social reform in India. 


of Mankind. By L 
City Publishing Co., Inc. 1937. (First published 


first book consists. mainly and ‘the second wholly. 
customs and superstitious beliefs. Caldwell and Lundeen 1 report 


The Rockefeller Annual Report, 1937. By Raymonp B. Fospick. 


interest to o sociologists i is the Foundation’s support of research 
in the social sciences. Specific areas of research include social security, — 
ublic administration, and international relations. Major roblems under 

yor pr 


a investigation therein. are the mobility of labor and unemployment, the 


critics of mi ent the cleavage between the different pro 
he Weltbiihne pres 
former essays in the 
THE Ge 
Since the is but an instru amc 
little value. Since the army 
a8 ae 
biok 
snning for City, State, Region and Nation. of the Joi are 
| ican Society of Planning O 
ference on Planning. Chicago: American Society of Plannin | 
grea 
(Ober 
tries 
ve lif By Oris W. CALDWELL ishine Co.. Inc.. 1077. (First | _its spe 
New York: Garden City Publishing Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York: 
| 
— 
— Lan 
| Both books are for “the ¢ 
of school children’s superstitions of the J 
| 


activities. In ‘other divisions 0 of the are several 


projects in medicine, the natural sciences, and the humanities which : 
a closely associated wi ith the interests” of sociology. In the introduction, a 
2 brief survey is made of the policies of the Foundation in its grants; and | in 

the concluding section the associations and projec cts s being ; assiste 

amounts of each grant areenumerated. 

Society Faces the Future. Ruta Woop 
‘Heath and Co., 1938. Pp. xiv-+656. 96. 


biology; s six and world ta | are units on family, 
~ education, , religion, leisure, city, and country. Defiriition and readability — 


are above average; questions and bibliographies are 


chapters a are long and often overdetailed. WwW hether Ags. be 
tween 


great highschool like the nove, probably is still to 


| ber gestaltoergleichende Philosophie der Geschichte 
ABEL. Enmsdetten: H. & J. Lechte, 1938. Pp. 154. 
F The present study i is a survey of different approaches to an understanding. Wee 


_ of history. Influenced particularly by German neo-Romanticism, the author Barras 
tries to make it clear that the hero who loves his nation is the dominant 
figure in history. A rich presentation and discussion of philosophical aspects 


7 


| of the philosophies « of history, from St St. Augustine t to Lessing, Herder, Kant, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, show a great t variety of standpoints. re. 
_ The main task of the book is to supply a . framework and distinct ideas Spee 
_ for judging h historical problems a and for writing history. As a treatise which — Pere 
describes the different aspects of attitudes and 


” special concern is an insight i into the essence of history. Las 


story is interestingly performed the essay does not offer a new solution. ‘S 


- Handbook of Latin American Studies: | 
is Published in 1937 © on “anthropology, Art Economics, Education, 


_ Mr. Hanke and his associates have ‘produced another. ellent 
o the Handbook of Latin American Studies. In addition to the fie fields covered 
in the last edition, new sections on Brazilian art and language have been i 
= added and othcr sections have been sub- -divided. There are also a number — 
a special articles dealing with various aspects of Latin American 1 res esearch 
and sonal Because Latin American journals are so rarely | — 


is an indi pensable aid to scholars interested 


Be 
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Medial “Handbooks of | 
q POENITENTIALES @ and Selections | from Related Documents. Records of 


Civilization: Sources and Studies, No. 29. By Joun T. McNerLi 
M GAMER, New York: The Columbia | ‘University Press, 1938. 


good, brief introduction to the development of the sacrament of penance _ 
and its social significance, and with adequate translations from | critically 
established texts of the Penitentials themselves. ~The emphasis is on the 
*: rise of private confession and penance under the influence of Irish-monastic _ 
and Germanic-primitive customs. In these Penitentials the sociologist 
exc ellent sources (they | must ber used with caution, however, because 
they naturally reveal the darkest aspects of f life) for early mediaeval folk- 
in folk- -superstition, » legal ‘customs, and da halt 


One point: Mr. on the importance of 
Paissancee new Colonies. By Jean BRUNHES anc 
Hatier, 1937. ‘Pp. 352. 


20g text, designed use in France’s ’s Beoles Primaires 
Superieures, is apparently a streamlined treatise, with the human side of 
the subject given quite _adequate treatment. The maps are good, but some- 
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book provides the lay stude ae 
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A.Beauchamp, 
| _ Theme of t in state of being, itive center surro 
a negative circumference. le who are likely to read : ocial scientists 


